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Among the multitudinous and pressing problems faced by the 
Christian Church during the early medieval centuries one of the 
greatest was the feeding of the poor. Subjection to war, to famine, to 
the general anarchy of the times, had doubled the misery of the people 
and made them even more dependent upon public charity. Quite early 
it became evident that this must be an organized charity, that the prob- 
lem was not being met by individual Christian action. A homily of 
Chrysostom (347-407) deplores the laxity of his contemporaries: “It 
is with you all that the treasure of the Church should be, and it is 
your cruelty that causes her to be obliged to possess and to deal in 
houses and lands. You are barren in good works, and the ministers of 
God have to be occupied with a thousand objects foreign to their 
office. .. Your fathers also would have preferred that the alms should 
have been given from your revenue, but they feared that, if left to you, 
your avarice would have suffered the poor to perish of hunger, hence 
the present order of things. Instead of praying and teaching, we must 
mingle with the crowd of those who sell wine and corn, suffer outrages, 
and receive, in place of the glorious titles fixed by the apostles, names 
appropriated only to those engaged in secular life. Occupied with 
harvests, vintages, sales and purchases, we cannot walk in the footsteps 
of the Lord. . .”” 

By the time of Chrysostom an institution for charitable aid was 
already being formed in lower Egypt.” This was the diaconia—its name 
meaning service, or office of serving. It began in the mid-fourth cen- 
tury within monasteries, where monks called diaconitae distributed 
food to the poor. Its early stages were modest. There was no question 
at first of replacing civic charity, but merely of supplementing it, with 
food voluntarily donated to the monastery by the faithful. The word 
diaconia in the early texts refers simply to such charitable activity. 

The numerous documents which attest continuance and spread 
of this activity to upper Egypt within the next two centuries, however, 
indicate growth of an autonomous institution. The diaconiae accumu- 
lated property: gifts of liturgical articles imply that they had their 
own chapels, and land and furniture were added to donations of food. 
Records show that the holdings and the jurisdiction of the diaconiae 
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were distinct from those of the monasteries with which they were allied. 
They seem, too, to have been partly under lay control: one document 
speaks of authority delegated by one administrator, a monk, to another 
who was a layman, son of the founder of the monastery to which the 
diaconia was attached. But especially significant are the notices which 
imply that by the sixth century the diaconiae were assuming an im- 
portant civic role, with assistance from the imperial government. Sup- 
plies and revenue from the public granaries were turned over to the 
diaconiae, and one emperor in the late sixth century gave annual dona- 
tions of grain to a monastery for use by the poor. 

In addition to feeding the impoverished, the Egyptian monasteries 
offered another service: lodging for strangers. Texts speak of cells 
kept by the diaconiae for this purpose. Again we have a supplemental 
activity, for asylums for foreigners and pilgrims (often synonymous 
terms), the ill and the poor, already existed. These were called 
axenodochia and their role was clearly defined in a canon of the Council 
of Nicaea of 325 A. D.* 

By the sixth century the diaconiae had spread from Egypt to 
Palestine and Transjordan.* And now, at Gerasa (Jerash), we can 
examine an actual structure, excavated in 1928-1930, which bears a 
mosaic inscription labelling it “diaconia” and dating it in 565 A. D 
A major role in civic activity is indicated by its placement in the heart 
of the city, on a main street near the river. Also, this was a large 
building—but not a new one. Two ancient propylaea, built four hun- 
dred years earlier to form a monumental approach from one of the 
bridges over the river to the main street of Gerasa, had been taken 
over, and, by addition of columns and a few walls, converted to Chris- 
tian use. One propylaeum, rectangular in plan, was transformed into a 
basilica with nave and side aisles, and a newly built apse at the river 
side. At right angles to this, opening to the main street of the city, 
stood a trapezoidal propylaeum. Colunins were inserted to form porti- 
coes within this structure and the large semi-circular niches on its sides 
were converted into chambers; in one of these is the mosaic inscription. 
Here, then, centered the charitable activity of the diaconia, in a spot 
easily accessible to the populace, and easily reached by barges bringing 
in foodstuffs via the river. The chambers served as offices or storage- 
rooms, and the people were cared for under the shelter of the porticoes. 

The first intimation of diaconiae in Italy, under Byzantine rule 
from the sixth century, comes in letters of Pope Gregory the Great 
which were written about 600 A. D.*° These mention, but do not name 
or describe, diaconiae in Naples, Ravenna, and Pesaro. Other docu- 
mentary evidence exists only for those in Naples: they were placed, like 
the diaconia in Gerasa, in the center of the city near the ancient forum, 
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and on streets leading from the ports, but whether they used ancient 
buildings is not known. They also had hospices, and the texts refer to 
baths which they provided. 

Not until the last decade of the seventh century do diaconiae ap- 
pear in Rome. Earliest mention of the institution comes in 684 A. D.," 
and only in the eighth century are specific diaconiae mentioned by 
name in the documents. One must not infer from this that the need for 
organized charity had been less great in Rome than elsewhere, but 
rather that it had been met by other means—which means no longer 
sufficed. The period after 650 A. D. was an especially difficult one for 
Rome. The misery brought on through centuries of war and famine 
had recently been further aggravated by persistent Lombard attacks. 
Arab invasions had cut off supply lines across the Mediterranean, so 
that the farms and vineyards of Italy were now the sole source of food 
supply. The old Roman bureau of food administration had completely 
ceased to function.* Although the populace of Rome had dwindled 
greatly in numbers since the days of the Empire, it was now doubly 
dependent upon public charity. And just now, too, foreign pilgrims 
by the thousands were thronging into Rome—most of them poor, 
many of them ill, all expecting food and lodging if not medical care. 

In the decades between 650 and 772 A .D. the great majority of 
popes, like the government officials of Rome, were of Eastern birth. 
It was only natural, then, that when faced with the problem of bringing 
some order into this chaotic situation, they thought of the institutions 
so long established in the East. The nuclei for the diaconiae in Rome 
are not to be found in the early Christian monasteries of that city— 
in fact there is no evidence in Rome for the dependence on monasteries 
which we noted in Egypt—but in the number of Christian charitable 
centers already existing within ancient civic buildings.’ These the 
popes repaired and enlarged, and to them added more centers, until by 
about 750 A. D. there existed a group of twenty diaconiae.’® To these 
Pope Hadrian I added two more, shortly after 780 A. D.” 

The earliest extant list of these twenty-two Roman diaconiae 
dates from 806 A. D.,” but we have for them sufficient documentary 
and archaeological evidence to trace their general development through 
a much earlier period. Unfortunately it is impossible to give any specific 
chronology or to state just how many of the twenty-two diaconiae 
existed by 650 A. D. If one remarks, however, that the earliest notices 
of them in the sources speak of enlargements and rebuilding of the early 
eighth century, one begins to suspect that the diaconiae needing re- 
pairs must have been at least several decades old, if not a century or 
more. Certainly the role of the Eastern popes was primarily one of 
organization, of drawing together already existing foundations into 
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a tightly-knit group which was then defined according to Eastern 
terminology. 

The diaconiae in Rome all utilized ancient buildings.”* Since these 
buildifgs remained unchanged save for the insertion of a small Chris- 
tian chapel, one may assume either that they continued functioning as 
before but under Christian auspices, or that they were particularly 
sttited to new functions which the Christians wished to sponsor. All 
these pagan structures which can now be identified had this in com- 
mon: they were public, civic buildings of either administrative or utili- 
tarian character. There is no evidence for use of buildings in a differ- 
ent category, like domestic or private edifices. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the majority were related 
to the provisioning of Rome. The earliest known chapel—of the early 
sixth century, two hundred years before the title ‘“diaconia” was used 
for it—stood within the very headquarters of the Imperial administra- 
tor of general food supplies for the city. This was the chapel dedicated 
to S. Maria in Cosmedin within the Statio Annonae. Here centered in 
ancient times not only the distribution of grain at fixed price to the 
citizens of Rome (annona) but also the traditional dole of grain, bread, 
wine, and oil (frumentatio). Two other sixth or early seventh century 
chapels were established within State granaries (horrea publica), a 
third in the heart of the ancient cattle market, in a building as yet 
unidentified.“* Other later diaconiae can be associated, too, with gran- 
aries and with other markets and shops.’® One was within the barracks 
of the fifth battalion of police and firemen of Rome—a company 
which held the concession of the sale of bran from the public grain 
supply.”® Still other diaconiae were established within porticoes, the 
covered passageways or enclosures which stood everywhere in Rome 
and sometimes included shops.’ Although these had often no specific 
civic function, we may note that the only known distribution center 
for the ancient frumentatio was a portico,’* and the only specific 
account given in the Liber Pontificalis of Christian feeding of the poor 
likewise names a portico, one in the Lateran.” 

That the Church of Rome had long been concerned with the prob- 
lem of feeding the populace is made evident in the documents of the 
early medieval centuries. First mention of such papal aid appears in 
the time of Pope Gelasius (492-496), and by the time of Vigilius (537- 
555) aid was apparently expected, for the pope was then reproached 
for not giving it.°? At some time during the sixth century the Church 
began to take over the public granaries: the /iorrea ecclesiaz then re- 
place in the texts mention of the earlier horrea publica. That these held 
grain destined for free distribution to the populace and not for sale is 
attested by the censuring of Pope Sabinianus (604-606) when he sold 
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the grain during a severe famine.” Letters of Pope Gregory the Gieat 
(590-604) speak of arrangements with the State, which helped trans- 
port grain from the Church farms to the city, and also of difficulties 
arising between civic and papal officials because of the overlapping of 
their charges.” By the late seventh century, however, responsibility 
for feeding the poor seems to have passed entirely into Church 
hands. The popes, too, were now charged with insuring the water 
supply, and took care of maintaining the aqueducts.” 


Locations of the Roman diaconiae were determined by the popu- 
lation pattern of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, by the need 
for accessibility to centers of food storage and distribution, and by the 
pilgrimage movement. All stood on or near main thoroughfares. 


The largest group, of nine diaconiae, was concentrated in the 
area between the east bank of the Tiber and the Forum Romanum 
and Palatine, the center of commercial and civic activity.* In this 
group were included, too, most of the earliest establishments, of sixth 
and early seventh century date, for as the population of Rome declined 
after the barbaric wars the people deserted the former domestic quar- 
ters on the hills and moved down close to the point where foodstuffs 
were brought in to the impoverished city. Supplies were landed on the 
docks from the river boats and barges, were carted across the Tiber 
bridges from the Transtiberine farms, and brought up from southern 
Italy, from Naples, Brindisi, Terracina, on the road entering the Porta 
Ostiensis. Even though overseas imports virtually ceased in the seventh 
century, river traffic continued, bringing in supplies from Italy down 
tributaries of the Tiber. Near the river, too, rose the Byzantine city, 
with the Palatine the center of Byzantine occupation and administra- 
tion. 


The next largest group, of five diaconiae, stood in the region 
around St. Peter’s, the Borgo San Pietro.” This was a newly settled 
Christian quarter, and was of course the great pilgrimage center of 
Christian Rome, especially from the middle of the seventh century on. 
The diaconiae here were established later than the first group, and 
primarily to care for pilgrims. The same purpose probably dominated 
the location of five other diaconiae which are on the periphery of the 
pattern formed by the group of diaconiae as a whole.” These five were 
widely separated and placed on the hills, in areas not populated but 
largely deserted in the early Middle Ages. They stood, however, on 
main roads, on direct routes leading in from the city gates. And most 
significant, all stood near older and larger churches which were famous 
pilgrim shrines.*” Since, like the rest of the diaconiae, these were 
placed in or near markets, granaries, and porticoes, one may assume 
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that they provided food and perhaps lodging and care for the vast 
crowds of pilgrims on the roads. 

Then there were three other diaconiae in the Campus Martius, 
which in ancient Rome had been primarily a monumental and com- 
mercial zone, but had become a center for Christian settlement. One 
of these diaconiae, S. Maria in Via Lata, dates back to the sixth cen- 
tury. It stood within a granary facing the Via Flaminia, one of the 
main highways of Rome, down which came produce from the farms 
and vineyards of northern Italy, and pilgrims as well. The other two 
diaconiae here stood very near the Pantheon, which had been converted 
into the church of S. Maria ad Martyres in the early seventh century, 
and was of course an important pilgrimage goal.** So far as we can 
tell, these two diaconiae, like those of the Borgo San Pietro, wer 
established after 650 A. D. In short, then, practical considerations 
dominated in the placement of all of the diaconiae. There was, signifi- 
cantly, no attempt to distribute or to equalize them according to the 
seven ecclesiastical divisions of Early Christian Rome. 

The brief and usually vague statements in early medieval docu- 
ments give practically no information about administrative procedures 
followed in the diaconiae. We know that in ancient Rome there had 
been a fairly precise system for doling out food, with recipients show- 
ing tickets for their shares and coming to a specified location on a 
certain day.” Whether this were true in the diaconiae we cannot tell, 
but there must have been some systematic routine. Paulus Diaconus, 
the biographer of Gregory the Great, wrote of a register he saw in 
the Lateran, which listed individuals in Rome and the suburbs, nam- 
ing their professions and stating just how much aid each was to receive 
and when it was to be given.*? Under Gregory, too, a permanent fund 
had been established from which a sum was apportioned four times 
yearly to the diaconiae, and a program set up whereby food (grain, 
wine, oil, cheese, lard, meat, fish, vegetables) was taken daily to the 
ill or disabled in all parts of Rome, and given out monthly to the 
poor.” The only description we have of the actual procedure followed 
in distributing the food is of fairly late date (the end of the eighth 
century) and refers to such activity, not in a diaconia, but in a portico 
at the Lateran.” Here, one hundred applicants were fed daily from a 
stock of fifty loaves of bread, two measures of wine, and a kettle of 
pulmento, which is a millet or meat broth. In order to supply this 
food, Pope Hadrian I had set aside a certain piece of farm property 
near Rome, stating that its produce: wine, wheat, barley, and pork, be 
given to the Church and stored in its granaries. The same pope, when 
he added S. Adriano and SS. Cosma e Damiano to the group of dia- 
coniae, gave them farms, vineyards, and olive groves,” and one of the 
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more specific documents lists by name fifty-five pieces of land which 
were included in property given to the diaconia of S. Eustachio by Pope 
Gregory II (715-731).™ 

Although the documents are so uninformative about procedures, 
one can assume that this large-scale charitable activity brought with 
it ever-increasing executive detail. We have already noted the presence 
of one diaconia within the Statio Annonae, and there are indications 
of relations between other diaconiae and other centers of civic adminis- 
tration. The renowned Senate chamber itself, the Curia Senatus in 
the Roman Forum (which had become the church of S. Adriano in 
the early seventh century), was made a diaconia by Hadrian I shortly 
after 780 A. D. The Senate, at least in ancient times, had also met 
within the Porticus of Octavia and the portico of the Temple of Con- 
cord, where were located the diaconiae of S. Angelo in Pescheria and 
of SS. Sergio e Bacco. Closely connected with the Curia Senatus were 
archives and registry buildings (holding, for example, rosters of citi- 
zens), and behind the Temple of Concord was the Tabularium, the 
main repository for State documents; this was included in the property 
of SS. Sergio e Bacco in the early Middle Ages. The still unidentified 
hall used by the diaconia of SS. Cosma e Damiano may, too, have 
served for the preservation of State documents. At, any rate we know 
that to its outer wall was attached the famous large map of Rome, 
engraved in marble, which had been erected by the emperors Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. Let us recall, too, the placing of one diaconia 
within a barracks of police and firemen—perhaps here also is some 
connection with civic administration. 

The director of a diaconia is designated in the sources either as 
dispensator—manager or steward, a very generally used title in ancient 
Rome—or pater diaconiac. Under him were the men who served the 
establishment, the diaconttae, and lesser servants and slaves, both men 
and women.” Although the directors oversaw religious activities—for 
example, paying priests for masses and prayers said for benefactors— 
their primary concern was with secular matters. According to an 
eighth century statute of the Liber Diurnus, they were to administer 
the property of the diaconia, see to its maintenance and necessary 
improvement, and make annual payments to the actionarii of the 
Church (an episcopal council concerned with practical affairs, whose 
exact role is not clear).°* We know by name two dispensatores of the 
mid-eighth century: Theodotus and Eustathius.** Both were wealthy 
men of high rank and influence in Rome (the texts speak of them as 
dux and consul) who gave considerable gifts to the diaconiae. Theo- 
dotus, who was uncle of and tutor to the powerful pope Hadrian I, 
is also called primicerius and primus defensor. These were synonymous 
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ecclesiastical titles given to the head of a group of officials who man- Ne 
aged such temporal matters as the administration of Church property M 
and the execution of sentences passed by ecclesiastical tribunals.* } _ see 
Gregorovius has suggested the title “Minister of Agriculture” for the dis 
primicerius, who had charge of the patrimonies of the Church.* Since tor 
these by the eighth century were quite extensive, the position of a 
Theodotus must have been an extremely important one, to which a man ste 
of his rank might well have aspired. , eg 
In addition to supplying food, the diaconiae undertook some other sO 
charitable activities. These, judging from the meager comments in the 
sources, seem to have been introduced chiefly for pilgrims. The only itt 
two diaconiae mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis as having hospices R 
(xenodochia) were two in the region around St. Peter’s. Pope Stephen m 
II (752-757) added hospices to S. Silvestro and S. Maria, and the text /' ce 
makes clear that the association of hospices with the already existing ti 
diaconiae was essential and to be permanent.*® The same pope estab- th 
lished near the diaconia of S. Eustachio and the Pantheon the fc 
xenodochium in Platana, which could care for one hundred of the tk 
needy: “centum pauperum Christi.”** Pope Hadrian I (772-795) } of 
provided for weekly giving of baths at three diaconiae near St. Peter’s se 
(including the two which had hospices), and in his biography is also S 
mentioned a hospital annexed to one of these.” There is a possibility |  p' 
that medical care was provided at some of the diaconiae within the city, li 
too, although in the early medieval period this connoted not so much n 
a material as a religious activity. Miraculous wells, for example, were | BF 
to be found at several of the diaconiae, and saints associated with | 
healing were chosen as patrons of some of the chapels.** Two diaconiae, | it 
SS. Cosma e Damiano and S. Maria Antiqua, stood on the sites of pa- t! 


gan medical centers and apparently continued traditional ministrations e 
under Christian auspices. These involved the practice of “incubation” b 
—sleeping in temples, and now in Christian churches, in hope of + © 
therapeutic dreams, bathing in salutary waters, and perhaps some f 
actual medical care, in terms of prescribed medicines and diets.“ i 
According to popular belief the martyred Christian physicians, Cosmas I 
and Damian, had replaced Aesculapius, god of medicine, and the I 
twins, Castor and Pollux, who had been worshipped as gods of healing. , 

Roman medical practitioners had met in the Temple of Peace, which _t 
stood behind the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano, and the 1 
famous physician Galen taught in the library of the temple*® (which 
may have been the very hall converted into the church). The area { 
around S. Maria Antiqua was the site of an ancient medical sanctuary, ( 
and near the diaconia have been found statues and shrines to Aesculap- 
ius, Castor, Pollux, and the goddess Juturna (the “helping one”). 
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Nearby, too, was the lake of Juturna, known for its healing waters. 
Many of the Christian paintings on the walls of S. Maria Antiqua 
seem to be ex-voto panels, given in gratitude for cure from disease or 
disability, and dedicated to saints known as healers.*” One might note, 
too, that excellent hospital quarters could have been provided within 
a large hall accessible directly from the church, which contained three 
stories of small rooms, sixty or more in number. But these might 
equally well have served a hospice for pilgrims, and unfortunately the 
sources offer us here no information. 

Through the early decades of the eighth century, the ecclesiastical 
importance of the diaconiae, compared to that of other churches in 
Rome, remained relatively slight. They had small chapels in which 
masses were said and prayers offered for benefactors, and a religious 
ceremony may be indicated by the term /usma which appears in connec- 
tion with the diaconiae in a few of the texts. The most informative of 
these, however, states merely that the /usma was said in the diaconia 
for remission of sins, accompanied by prayers of the diaconitae and 
the poor.** The chapels of only two early diaconiae seem to have been 
of sufficient importance to be mentioned as pilgrim shrines in the 
seventh century itineraries. These were SS. Alessio e Bonifacio, where 
St. Boniface’s remains were interned, and S. Maria Antiqua, where 
proximity to the Imperial palaces, a plan perfectly suited to Eastern 
liturgy, large size and elaborate decoration indicate a dual function: 
not only did it serve a diaconia but also as a Palatine chapel to the 
Byzantine rulers of Rome. 

Gradually, however, the ecclesiastical character of the diaconiae 
increased. Through the eighth century and the first few decades of 
the ninth the little chapels were replaced by larger and much more 
elaborate churches, enriched by many papal gifts. S. Giorgio in Vela- 
bro, receiving the precious relic of the head of St. George in the time 
of Zacharias (741-752), became a Station Church, and Hadrian I 
further increased the liturgical role of the group by adding to it the 
important churches of SS. Cosma e Damiano, at which a Station was 
held, and S. Adriano, where a Collect was traditionally said before 
proceeding to the Station at S. Maria Maggiore.* 

The early medieval history of the diaconiae draws to a close in 
the ninth century. Shortly after 750 A. D. the political fortunes of 
Rome entered a new phase, when she broke with Byzantium and joined 
forces with the West. In 774 A. D. Charlemagne made his first visit 
to Rome, and the papacy, under the Frankish alliance and with a line 
of pontiffs again Roman, entered one of its periods of greatest power. 
Architecturally as well as politically the time of Hadrian I and Leo III 
marks a turning point in the history of Rome. By the middle of the 
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ninth century not only had the subsidiary chapels of the diaconiae 
given way to important churches, but the pagan buildings which had 
served the city through so many centuries were either completely 
destroyed, or so radically transformed that all traces of their ancient 
character disappeared. In the later Middle Ages the ecclesiastical 
importance of the diaconiae came to dominate over their original 
charitable function, and the problems of civic charity passed into other 
hands. 
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. S, Adriano and SS. Cosma e Damiano. 
2. Compiled under Leo III (Lib. Pont, 


II, 19 ff.) This list has twenty-three 
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gio e Bacco near St. Peter’s), and it 
erroneously ineludes two — churches 
which were not diaconiae but tituli: 
SS. Nereo ed Achilleo and SS. Silvestro 
e Martino. 

Of the twenty-two diaconiae, six have 
vanished so completely that we do 
not even know their precise locations: 
four disappeared in the tenth century 
and two in the sixteenth. But among 
the remaining diaconiae, there are nine 
in which fabrie of ancient structures 
is still visible, and in the seven others 
there are either traces of ancient walls 
or strong traditions for ancient build- 
ings on their sites. 


.S. M. in Via Lata within a granary 


in the Campus Martius. 8S. Teodoro in 
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Velabro in the Forum Boarium. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE MILLERITE LEGEND 
Francis D. NICHOL 


Editor, Review and Herald 


In history books, in newspapers and in religious journals, and 


most impressively of all, in ponderous encyclopedias, has been carried — 


down to us for a hundred years, a strange and wondrous story. The 
story concerns a religious group called Millerites who flourished in 
America in the early 1840’s and who believed that the end of the world 
would take place on October 22, 1844. 

According to the legend, which is now part of American folklore, 
the Millerites were the most irrational, unbalanced collection of mor- 
tals that ever lived in this land of the free. Their preaching was al- 
legedly so lurid and frightening that it filled the asylums with victims 
whose reason had snapped under the strain. Indeed, some thus crazed 
are said to have murdered a wife or husband, and for good measure 
killed themselves as well. 

The story takes on a little different shape in the hands of each 


writer, but there are always so-called ascension robes, in which the | 


Millerites are said to have clothed themselves in the different cities 
and villages in which they lived, on October 22, 1844, in anticipation 
of the second coming of Christ. The story often places these robed 
people on housetops or hilltops on that fateful day. Other times, the 


Millerites are said to have been out in the field thus dressed. Some | 


writers even assure us that various Millerites in their flowing robes, 
climbed trees—no mean feat in itself-—then jumping upward, fell. 

To examine this story is the purpose of this paper. First let me 
sketch briefly the history of these people. In Low Hampton, New York, 
near the Vermont border, lived William Miller, a farmer, justice of the 
peace, ex-captain of the War of 1812, and a good Baptist. He con- 


cluded from long years of study that the Bible reveals not only the fact | 


of Christ’s coming, but also the time. That time, he concluded, was 
“about the year 1843,” Jewish reckoning, that is, between the spring 
of 1843 and the spring of 1844. 


Under strong urging he began, in 1831, to make public his views. | 


The fact that he was alone in his preaching, confined himself to villages 
and towns, and at first published little, explains why Millerism, at the 


outset, created no great stir. At the beginning of 1840 he was joined | 


by Joshua V. Himes, ardent abolitionist, born crusader and peerless 
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promoter. In that year also he started publication of the first of many 
Millerite papers that were to total millions of copies during the next 
four years. 

Ministers of different denominations rapidly were added to the 
number of those who now began to constitute a more or less well- 
defined movement. Prophetic lectures were given in many of the 
churches of different denominations. There were also numerous camp 
meetings. From the Atlantic seaboard to Indiana, and from Maine to 
Virginia, the voices of Millerite preachers were heard. However, the 
chief strength of the movement was in New England. Nearly every 
newspaper in the country made repeated reference to Miller and his 
work. In fact it has been estimated that at the height of the movement 
he received more newspaper publicity than the President of the United 
States. 

As the spring of 1843 neared the interest rapidly increased. For 
within the 12-month period following, Miller declared, the end would 
come. But before the spring of 1844 arrived, various Millerite min- 
isters had already begun to refine their prophetic estimates and to ad- 
vance the date to the autumn of 1844. Thus the passing of spring 
brought little if any diminution of fervor. By the summertime it was 
generally agreed that the end of the world would come on October 22, 
1844. That was the only specific date set, and on that day the move- 
ment came to its climax. It is estimated that at that time the movement 
conservatively numbered between fifty and one hundred thousand 
believers, including some seven hundred ministers and lecturers. 

Because of the fact that ministers of various denominations— 
very particularly Methodist, Baptist, Christian and Presbyterian— 
were active preachers of Miller’s prophetic teachings, Millerism was 
originally viewed by the clergy at large as an interdenominational 
movement. But new wine can not be poured into old battles. Misunder- 
standings began to develop, inevitably followed by charges and counter- 
charges. By the spring of 1843 many churches formerly open to the 
preaching of Millerite spokesmen were closed. And it was the spring 
of 1843 that began the so-called year-of-the-end-of-the-world. It is 
understandable, therefore, why many of the amazing stories about the 
Millerites, especially the sinister ones, first gained currency in 1843. 

These stories increased in number and color as October 22, 1844 
approached. On that day the hopes of the Millerites died, but not the 
stories. As already suggested, the most colorful of them had to do 
with the ascension robes the Millerites were said to have worn on the 
anticipated day of judgment. Allegedly all one needed to do on October 
22, 1844, in order to see the robes, was to look into the nearby grave- 
yard, or field, or on top of the hills or the roofs of the Millerites’ 
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houses. We are even informed as to the kind of cloth used. A most 
reputable encyclopedia assures us that “in white muslin robes’ the 
Millerites awaited the advent.’ 

To trace the beginnings of this ascension robe story we must go 
back beyond October, 1844, about two years. It was in the opening 
months of 1843 that the story first began to gain currency in the news- 
papers. One paper copied from another, with variations and additions, 
for there was no Associated Press in those days. The substance of the 
stories was that the Millerites were preparing robes, that in certain in- 
stances white-robed groups were gathering in graveyards by night, 
apparently to compete with the ghosts and to await the resurrection 
of loved ones. These newspaper stories did not purport to be the result 
of firsthand investigation by roving reporters. Instead, they were 
prefaced thus: “It is now well known,” “We learn from unquestionable 
authority.’ 

Here is a typical newspaper item in February, 1843; a Portmouth, 
New Hampshire, paper is quoting the Nashua (New Hampshire) 
Telegraph as stating: 

“We have seen going the rounds of the newspapers, statements 
that many of the Millerites have provided themselves with white robes 
in which to ascend to meet their Lord, but have regarded them only 
as the invention of the enemy. We are assured, however, that not a 
few of them in town have actually provided themselves with long white 
robes for the expected occasion.”* 

Note the key phrases: ‘We have seen going the rounds,” and “We 
are assured.” On such elastic foundations as these the ascension robe 
story was reared. 

Now the Millerites lived in an age of rough and ready journalism 
which included a generous use of the word “liar” in describing one’s 
opponent. Accordingly, when these colorful stories began to appear 
in the press, they introduced a new feature in their leading Millerite 
paper entitled: “Liar’s Department.” Under that wholly unambiguous 
head, they reprinted these scurrilous newspaper items, often with no 
comment. As if comment were needed! In another of their reports they 
opened a department entitled: “Scoffers and Liars.” In that depart- 
ment, in March, 1843, is found the following typical paragraph: 

“This story about the ascension robes is a pure invention, and was 
manufactured somewhere in Massachusetts, where the scene was first 


laid. David Hale of the Journal of Commerce next suffered the story | 


to travel the rounds, credited to him, with the scene on Long Island. 
Here, Mr. Prime, or some handler of the scissors, employed by Sidney 
E. Morse & Co., passes it along, as occurring at Rhode Island. Next, to 
cap the climax of lying, and obtain the first premium from the infernal 
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court, we have a version, of which N. P. Willis is said to be author. We 
cut it from the Springfield, Mass., Gazette... .’”° 

Then follows the story from the Gazette. What the Millerite 
editor’s comment lacks esthetically it more than makes up in clarity. Nor 
was that all he said on this particular news item. He tells of having 
called, earlier, on Mr. Hale of the Journal of Commerce regarding the 
story : 

“T called upon the editor (Mr. D. Hale) today, who assured us 
that it [the ascension-robe item] was published in the evening edition 
of his paper without the knowledge or consent of the editors, and that 
it was written by one of the clerks of the office, as a hoax!” 

No paper tried to prove true its published rumors after the Miller- 
ites had declared them false. At least it is a fact that by the summer of 
1843 such stories had quite disappeared from the press, though other 
ridiculous stories had taken their place. Evidently the public concluded 
that whatever else the Millerite leaders lacked, they did not lack in 
simple honesty, and that therefore the alleged ascension robes must have 
been made of “whole cloth,” the approved material out of which to make 
anything fictitious. 

A few weeks before the fateful day, October 22, 1844, arrived, 
the public press revived the ascension robe story, and added equally 
ethereal trimmings about other alleged fanaticism. 

A Philadelphia newspaper on October 16 printed this bit of hear- 
say: ‘“We have not attended any of their (the Millerites’) assemblies, 
but those who have been present at their meetings, assure us that. the 
scene is appalling.” 

Another Philadelphia newspaper, evidently not quite content with 
hearsay, took the trouble to send one of its editorial staff to a Millerite 
meeting, and then printed this first-hand report: ‘“We took occasion 
to go to a Millerite chapel in this city, to witness the proceedings of 
the fanatical persons who attended them, and were surprised at the 
apparent intelligence and actual respectability of the members. Dis- 
courses were pronounced in smooth terms.’’* 

Then came the great day! I searched diligently every newspaper I 
could find, expecting that the afternoon papers on October 22 would 
be filled with stories of ascension-robed, marching companies of Mil- 
lerites, and that the morning papers on October 23, would provide 
even more extended accounts. But I found none. Did the newspapers 
miss the most sensational story of the whole Millerite movement, or 
was there simply no story to write? 

The best contemporary evidence is that the Millerites, generally, 
were either at home or in their meeting houses on that solemn day. I 
found only one newspaper story of a Millerite meeting on the 22nd 
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that was written by an eye witness. It describes the gathering of 1200 
of these people at their tabernacle in Cincinnati. Said the reporter: 

“IT observed no ascension robes on, and concluded that the rumor 
of a wagon load having been taken there yesterday, was only a slander. 
There was less excitement than I expected, and a great deal more cheer- 
fulness. . . . Considering the crowd, the meeting was very orderly.’” 

As already suggested, the whole matter might have ended with the 
passing of the great day, were it not for the singular vitality that 
inheres in a good story. The skeptic who does not believe in immortality 
has never studied the history of rumor and gossip. 

After 1844, the ascension-robe story made an early entry into 
American literature through fiction. How appropriate! In 1849, Long- 
fellow, in Kavanaugh, makes a casual reference to Millerites and robes. 

In 1870, the New York Independent, which claimed to have the 
largest circulation of any weekly at that time, contained a subscriber’s 
offer of $100 for proof that a Millerite ever wore an ascension robe.” 
Only one person sought to win the $100—and with indirect proof.” 
Where were the multitudes of people who were supposed to have seen 
the Millerites streaming down the roads in their robes, or perching on 
high places on October 22, 1844? Had they all died in twenty-six years? 
The editor of the Independent, who was surely very much alive in 1844, 
dismissed the stories about the Millerites’ robes as “idle stories set 
afloat in a time of excitement to satirize the Second Adventists.” 

In 1894 the Outlook, a prominent weekly edited by Lyman Abbott, 
carried an article attacking the ascension-robe story. This precipitated 
a number of letters to the editor, who closed the discussion with the 
remark that excepting one letter, ‘no one has, we believe, asserted that 
he actually laid eyes on an ascension robe.” That letter was by a writer 
who said that as a small boy, he with other children had tiptoed up toa 
second floor door, peeked in a moment and run in terror, “scared at 
having seen the saints in their white robes.”** A fleeting keyhole view 
of robes by a confessedly frightened child was the only first-hand testi- 
mony the Outlook could secure in 1894. 

The ninth edition of Encyclopedia Britannica, printed between 
1875 and 1889, contained, for the first time, a biographical sketch of 
William Miller. It made no reference to robes or housetops, or to any- 
thing sensational. But the 11th edition, printed in 1910, stated as 
solemn history, that the Millerites “in white muslin robes on housetops 
and hills” awaited the advent. This robes’ statement was repeated in 
each succeeding edition, until the current one, which contains a re- 
written biography that accords with historical facts. 

’ From novels to more serious works, both in the field of secular 
and church history, the ascension-robe story spread, making for itself 
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a permanent place in literature. Over a period of years, the daughter 
of one of the Millerite preachers wrote articles for reputable journals 
in refutation of the story. She stated that in all those years the only 
proof offered in support of the charge that her father wore a robe, 
was his white nightgown that had been seen on the family clothesline }* 
Some modern works state emphatically that the ascension robe story is 
false,” but most books that refer to the subject have by now accepted 
the legend without even a qualifying phrase. 

Indeed, so recently as a few weeks ago a most reputable religious 
weekly published an article in which the writer declared: “Back in 1844 
one night on Cobb’s Hill in Rochester a considerable number of people 
caught cold and some contracted pneumonia (being dressed in white 
robes not suited to the New York state climate) sitting out there all 
night waiting for Christ to come as William Miller promised he 
would.’’?® 

It so happens that less than eight years after this alleged incident 
an Adventist paper published in Rochester, New York, discussed 
certain criticisms then current against Adventists, and likened them 
to the “stories of ascension-robes” that were in circulation “eight or 
ten years” ago.”’ The editor of that paper, writing within view of 
Cobb’s Hill, could hardly hope to discount current slanders by compar- 
ing them to the 1844 ascension robe story, if, indeed, that story were 
historically true, for it would be fresh in everyone’s memory! 

It might be added that in 1868 this same editor published in his 
journal a “fifty dollars reward” to anyone who could produce “unques- 
tionable proof” in support of the robe story.’* Thirteen years later this 
same Adventist journal carried an article that referred back to the 
offer thus: 

“Up to the present time, but one man has ever endeavored to make 
out a case entitling him to the reward. The facts proved that his in- 
ordinate inquisitiveness had made him the victim of a practical joke, 
and that the ascension robes in question were nothing more, and 
nothing less, than certain night-dresses, similar in material and makeup 
to those found in every lady’s wardrobe.””” 

What was the genesis of so fantastic a story? Perhaps this: The 
Millerites preached much from the symbolic portions of Scripture, 
which include a description of the saints arrayed in white robes— 
robes of righteousness. A listener might easily hurry away with the 
report that the Millerites planned to wear white robes, and would they 
not be ascension robes? This is the best explanation of the story that 
a Millerite paper offered at the time. I think it a sufficient one. A good 
story can start on less than that; for example, H. L. Mencken’s bathtub 
story, written as a whimsy in 1917. Today many serious books assure 
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us that the first bathtubs were denounced as dangerous to health. In 
a personal letter to me Mr. Mencken states that he has given up trying 
to set the matter straight. 

But how could it be known that these nonexistent robes were of 
muslin? In October, 1844, a Boston paper printed in the column from 
its New York correspondent, Mrs. L. M. Child, this item about the 
Millerites: ““A shop in the Bowery mounted a placard, on which was 
inscribed, in large letters, Muslin for Ascension Robes! I know not 
whether this was done for waggery, or from that spirit of trade, which 
is ever willing to turn a penny on war, pestilence or conflagration.”” 

This was reprinted in many newspapers, but often without Mrs. 
Child’s qualifying remark about “waggery,” etc. Thus, multitudes of 
people read in their daily papers simply that a New York store was 
advertising muslin for ascension robes. Today we may read in an 
eight-volume history of the United States, this unqualified statement: 
“In a Bowery shop was a large placard, ‘Muslin for Ascension 
Robes.’ ’’”** A popular work refuses to be hampered by the confines of 
a lone Bowery store, and makes this general statement: “Tradesmen 
advertised ‘muslin for ascension robes.’’”*’ A cyclopedia of American 
biography in its sketch of Miller, forgets about all the tradesmen and 
makes certain that the faithful received muslin, without money and 
without price, by declaring: “Muslin for ascension robes was freely 
given away.” 

I diligently searched scores of newspapers published in 1844 but 
failed to discover any other source of the story than the notice in the 
Bowery store. Strangely enough, some people who consider incredible 
the story that a few loaves provided food for five thousand, have 
credulously accepted the story that a few bolts of muslin in a Bowery 
dry goods store provided clothing for tens of thousands of people! 

And what of the stories that robed Millerites climbed trees? The 
current tradition is thus summed up by one writer: “Climbing into the 
treetops, . . . was much resorted to by the Millerites.’** As already 
remarked, the robed Millerites were supposed to have jumped upward 
from their lofty perches only to land sadly and solidly on the earth. 
Sometimes the story kills them outright, other times it merely gives 
them a broken bone, or an unhappy sensation.” 

So unusual an incident as that of a fervent soul ascending a tree, 
clothed in outlandish garments, makes good newspaper copy, and 
particularly if calamity strikes him as he descends to earth. The press 
carried just such a story in the spring of 1843. A man allegedly clothed 
in an ascension robe was reported to have climbed an apple tree, and to 
have broken his neck in jumping from it. The story sounds most 
plausible, for the man’s name and place of residence are given.” 
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A leading religious weekly in New York reprinted the newspaper 
item under the heading, “Distressing Effects of Millerism.”’** A United 
States history, written many years later, thus echoes the story: “At 
Portsmouth a Millerite was in such haste to see the coming of the Lord, 
that, clad in his ascension robe, he climbed a tree, attempted to fly into 
heaven, fell to earth and broke his neck.’** A present-day religious 
work describes the man as a “faithful saint,’’ but kills him as thor- 
oughly as does the historian.” 

The account of the apple tree tragedy had hardly made the rounds 
in early 1843 when the papers began to publish a correction, stating 
that the man had not been killed. The retractions are not as specific 
as we might wish, but it seems that the man probably did not jump 
from a tree. He may not even have ascended a tree, either robed or 
unrobed. But this important fact did stand out, that the poor fellow 
had been insane for at least ten years. The New York Tribune 
thought its retraction worthy of an editorial, in which a wide range of 
wild stories about Millerites were heavily discounted.” 

An examination of the records of the state asylum at Concord, 
New Hampshire, reveals that this demented man was admitted to that 
institution on October 21, 1843, as case No. 121, and died in the asylum 
on June 2, 1845, and not at the bottom of an apple tree in the spring 
of 1843, as the original stories affirmed. The case history gives ‘‘Pe- 
cuniary embarrassment” as the cause of his insanity, which had first 
shown itself years before the so-called “excitement” of Millerism was 
known. He might have been incarcerated at the time of some earlier 
outbreak, but for the fact that the asylum was not opened until near 
the end of 1842. 

This story is the only one I found in a wide array of newspapers 
and numerous other publications of the early 1840’s that I believe could 
have given rise to the legend of tree-climbing Millerites. But apparently 
from this lone apple tree all such stories have grown. Rarely does one 
fruit tree bring forth so large a crop! Of course there are those in our 
day who will solemnly swear that their grandfather, or some other 
worthy forebear, told them of a specific incident of this kind as occur- 
ring at a specific place. In each story the place is different, though 
suspiciously enough, the climber is often described as having ascended 
an apple tree! Strange that an apple tree should so frequently have been 
so conveniently near! 

Why should these incidents be of such startling value as to, be 
carried down through three generations, but of so little importance 
to the local press a century ago as to escape mention? Examination of 
the newspapers of a particular city where such a tree-climbing incident 
is supposed to have occurred may reveal various banal items about 
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Millerites, sometimes clipped from out of state papers, but no mention 
of a treed Millerite in the home town. 

We search the trees in vain for Millerites; we had better look on 
the housetops. The legend calls for many of these people to be thus 
prominently seated on ascension day. On October 19, 1844, a Phila- 
delphia paper said: “We hear of women arrayed in ‘ascension robes,’ 
deserting the care of their households, and sitting down in upper rooms, 
some even in unfinished garrets, to be as near to heaven as possible, 
and there awaiting the ‘second advent.’ ’*' This was widely reported in 
other newspapers. Thus the public was prepared to see the Millerites 
move from the garrets to the housetops on the 22nd. 

About the same time there appeared, presumably on the streets of 
Boston, a broadside, approximately two feet wide by three feet long. 
The upper half of this broadside was filled with a grotesque cartoon 
of the Millerite tabernacle in Boston ascending on the great day, with 
the saints in robes on the roof top, or falling off the sides!’ Such a 
vivid picture could not fail to make an impression on the minds and 
memories of all who saw it. And it is this scurrilous, anonymous 
broadside that provides us with the best—I am probably safe in saying, 
the only—contemporary evidence in support of the story that the 
Millerites sat on housetops in their robes. The newspapers, in re- 
porting Millerite activities on their hoped-for ascension-day, are as 
silent about housetops as they are about robes. But modern works are 
not.** 

There is a curious bit of circumstantial evidence in support of the 
presumption that this broadside was widely read and remembered. The 
present-day legend of the Millerites includes the story that a certain 
robed believer returning in darkness and disappointment from a hilltop 
vigil of expectation, knocked at the door of his home for admission. 
His wife asked who was there. He replied: “Your husband.” ‘No, not 
my husband,” responded the wife, “he has gone to heaven, you are 
an impostor.” The story, told once, sounds witty, even plausible. But 
the trouble is that the story has many geographical locations and 
changes gender also. There are stories of a returning wife knocking 
for entrance, and the gruff voice of her drowsy husband asserting 
that his wife has ascended and that he will admit, no strange woman 
to his home. I mentioned these stories to the grandson of William 
Miller. He smiled and informed me that such a story has been told 
about, his grandfather! 

And how did this story originate? An answer is found in the text 
matter on the anonymous broadside. There we read that a disciple of 
Joanna Southcote in England, years before Millerism, went forth to 
meet the Lord and returned to her home in the night, only to hear her 
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husband call out that his wife had gone to heaven and that he would 
not admit this strange woman. Thus the good story of Millerites being 
refused admittance by their own spouse was ready made on the broad- 
side for all who wished to use it in America. And if people read and 
remembered this story on the broadside, is it not reasonable to believe 
that they also saw and remembered the large cartoon that pictured 
robed Millerites sitting on the roof of their tabernacle in Boston? 

We search the October, 1844, newspaper files in vain for stories 
of Millerite hosts draping themselves and their white muslin robes 
over tombstones in graveyards. There are only occasional references 
to an individual Millerite, or a scattered few of them, being seen in a 
graveyard. And these were rumors, not the stories of eye witnesses. 

Perhaps a Portland paper had such rumors in mind when it re- 
marked with admirable candor, a few days after the Millerites’ dis- 
appointment: “It has appeared to us that much of the newspaper 
gossip about it [Millerism] has been exceedingly idle, and not a little 
that is very mischievous.” 

If we can not distribute the tens of thousands of expectant 
Millerites on housetops or graveyards, we are forced to spread them 
out over the fields or on the hills, for the current legend seems to find 
no place for the prosaic idea, well supported by contemporary sources, 
that these people quite generally stayed at home or went to church on 
October 22. 

What is the basis for the story that the Millerites were great out- 
of-door folk? Chiefly this: On Monday, October 21, a number of 
Millerites went out from Philadelphia a few miles along the Darby 
Road, and pitched two tents. They did this under the promptings of a 
man named Gorgas, who declared they should flee from the city as 
Lot did from Sodom, and that the Lord would come at 3 A.M., 
Tuesday, the 22nd.* The best evidence is that the company numbered 
not more than 200 persons,” an insignificant fraction of the grand 
total of possibly 100,000 Millerites in America. 

Gorgas was denounced by prominent Millerites in person and 
through their papers. But the story of this encampment was reprinted 
throughout the whole country, as though it were typical of what the 
Millerites were doing on the anticipated day of the advent. I found in 
the newspapers of that time no eve-witness’ accounts of a group going 
out from any other city. Today, the original two hundred or less in the 
Philadelphia encampment have multiplied and replenished the earth 
until there is no doubt in the minds of modern writers, that the fields 
and hills near every city were full of Millerites on October 22, 1844.*7 

The Philadelphia press at the time pictured the distress of the 
women and children at the tent encampment on Darby Road because 
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of the “peltings of the pitiless [rain] storm,” the cold and the lack of ve 
“adequate provisions” or “sufficient clothing.”** However, there is | de 
nothing in the news columns of the Philadelphia papers to suggest that A 
the “storm” was anything more than ordinary showers. p 
In forty years time this story had gathered tremendous volume, _! hi 
the rain storm had reached hurricane proportions, and the Millerites cl 
had donned ascension robes. Here is what a leading history of Phila- . 
delphia says in 1884 regarding the company at the encampment: ” 
“While here a furious hurricane strengthened the faith of the Mil- 
lerites and struck awful terror to the souls of the timid. It swept over | = I 
the city, destroying shipping and demolishing houses. . . . The crowd at la 
Darby were gathered within two tents, but so great was it [the crowd] 
that the children for two days were obliged to run about the fields it 
exposed to the pelting of a pitiless storm, and crying for their parents. T 
The parents clad in thin, white ‘ascension robes,’ were almost exhausted it 
for want of food.’”* ” 
Now if a hurricane struck the city with such violence as to de- ? 
molish houses, what would have happened to the Millerites’ tents within t 
three minutes? Yet we are assured that the children ran around in d 
the rain for two days because there was no room in the tents. No | tl 
Philadelphia paper mentioned a hurricane on the 21st or the 22nd of | e 


October, when the Millerites were at the camp. But the press did say 
that early Saturday morning, October 19—two days before the encamp- | P 
ment—a freak “hurricane” wrought havoc in the city. 


That is not all. The statement by the 1884 historians as to the ; 
effect of the hurricane upon Millerite morale is strangely like a sen- 
tence in the Philadelphia Public Ledger on October 21, 1844. The | i 
Ledger remarked that in the preceding century in England, a similar 1 
day of judgment was forecast, and that “the day set apart for destruc- 
tion was signalized by a tremendous thunderstorm, which struck terror 
into the souls of the faithful.” Then adds the Ledger: “If on the 22nd 
or 23rd of this month there should be a storm, . . . it will add to the 
delusion.’’*° 





Apparently the hurricane early on the 19th of October 1844, 
which destroyed shipping and demolished houses in Philadelphia, plus 
a “tremendous” thunderstorm in 18th century England, “which struck 
terror into the souls of the faithful,” were combined to make a “furious 
hurricane” on the 21st or 22nd of October which “struck awful terror 
to the souls” of the Millerites. 


The 1884 historians picture those at the encampment as exhausted 
from hunger. The record reveals that they did not go out to the camp 
until sometime Monday morning, the 21st, and most of them returned 
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very early Tuesday morning. Yet in a relatively few hours—by Mon- 
day night—the poor people “were almost exhausted for want of food.” 
A lack of “adequate provisions” according to the none-too-careful 
press of 1844, becomes an absence of food, to the point of near ex- 
haustion, in a sober history book of 1884. And the lack of “sufficient 
clothing,” without a hint as to its color or style, becomes “thin, white 
‘ascension robes.’ ”’ Of course the “thin” robes are needed to help us 
realize how cold the Millerites must have been. 

Thus in 1884, two sedate historians provide us with a synthetic 
hurricane, synthetic starvation, and synthetic ascension robes, to en- 
large the legend of the Millerites. 

Some modern writers, in referring to the Philadelphia exodus 
inform us that at one encampment “two children were found dead.” 
The source seems to be the Pennsylvania Inquirer, which stated in 
its issue of October 24, 1844, that at an encampment near Phoenixville, 
“yesterday morning two little children were found in the encampment, 
perfectly cold, stiff, and dead.” The Jnquirer’s authority was, ‘““we are 
told.” But apparently the other Philadelphia papers must have had 
deaf ears, they did not hear the story. At least I did not find in any of 
the other eight papers that week an account of a Phoenixville encamp- 
ment, near Philadelphia, or of two dead children. And, with one pos- 
sible exception, all the out-of-town papers that quote a Philadelphia 
paper as authority for the story, mention the /nquirer. 

Now sudden death, under unusual circumstances, is important 
news. Was the story so obviously far-fetched that the other papers did 
not even publish it as a rumor? A fairly accurate estimate of the tem- 
perature is that it was about fifty in Philadelphia at the time of the 
alleged freezing incident! The Philadelphia health department’s pub- 
lished figures for interments of children, with accompanying data on 
causes of death, give no support to the story.” 

Speaking of tragedy, there is the story that insanity, suicide, and 
murder resulted from Millerism. One modern history affirms: ‘“Sui- 
cides became common, and scores of people were made crazy.”* Says 
another writer of our day: “Husbands were murdering their wives for 
refusing to become converts, mothers were poisoning their children, 
men and women were committing suicide and going insane.’’* 

The newspapers of a hundred years ago provide a plausible foun- 
dation for these stories. At times the press even named people who 
were said to have gone insane, or committed suicide or murder because 
of Millerism. A Mr. Addison Davis wrote a brief letter to the editor 
of a newspaper saying that 26 Millerites had been sent to the asylum 
in Brattleboro, Vermont.” This letter was widely reprinted in the press 
of the country. Apparently Mr. Davis was simply a Dear Subscriber. 
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Today, his two-line, undocumented letter is the solid source of a 
solemnly recorded fact in modern works.*® 

The number of individuals specifically named in the newspapers 
as having committed murder because of Millerism-induced insanity, 
was very small. Similarly a very small total, specifically named, were 
alleged to have committed suicide. But today we are casually informed 
that “husbands were murdering their wives,” and that “suicides became 
common.” 

Apparently modern writers have not taken time to look carefully 
into even this limited number before making broad and gruesome 
generalizations. If they had, they might have seen the early growth of 
a murder and suicide legend in the very newspapers they were ex- 
amining. Take this incident, which is the foundation of many stories 
today. In Newark, New Jersey, lived Mrs. Jonathan S. Leverich, who 
fatally poisoned herself and her two children. The reason is thus stated 
by a Newark newspaper: “She yielded at last to a fear apprehension 
that she could not recover her own health and that her little ones must 
suffer in the world if she should be taken from them. It is said further 
that her mind had been troubled sometime on the subject of Millerism, 
though we do not learn that she said much on that subject during her 
last moments.’*? This was the account in a hometown paper. 

Two days later the following brief version of the tragedy appeared 
in an Albany, New York, paper: “Yesterday morning the wife of Mr. 
Jonathan Leveridge [the name was variously spelled] a respectable 
mechanic residing in Newark, N. J., having become a maniac owing 
to the Miller excitement administered a dose of arsenic first to her 
two youngest children, . . . then took a quantity herself... . She had 
been attending the Miller meetings, and no other cause can be attrib- 
uted for the rash act.’’** A Chicago newspaper offers this one comment 
on the cause: “It is supposed under the influence of Millerism.’’* 

What the hometown Newark paper, in its detailed story gave as 
a rumored secondary cause, became, unquestionably, the only cause in 
the brief items in out-of-town papers. 

Evidently, some investigation must have been made of so tragic 
an incident. In obvious comment on this case, the New York Tribune, 
in an editorial entitled, “Millerism and Insanity,” declared four weeks 
later: “In the case of the woman who poisoned her children and at- 
tempted to commit suicide some weeks since—/er insanity was at- 
tributed to Millerism, but entirely without reason. Doubtless the like 
has been the case in many other instances.’ 

In 1843 the papers carried an item on a Mr. Nathaniel Brown of 
Kingston, New Hampshire, who was reported to have cut his wife’s 
throat, gravely endangering her life: “It is said he was partially de- 
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ranged, caused by over-excitement on the Miller doctrine.”** This news 
item was widely published at the time. 


Now if this man’s act was due in any real degree to mental de- 
rangement—from Millerism or any other cause—we should naturally 
expect to find him committed to the state asylum. But no such person 
was admitted to the New Hampshire Asylum in 1843 or in the years 
immediately following. The newspapers, of course, had not vouched 
for the report of his insanity. Instead, all of them opened with the 
wholly irresponsible phrase: “‘It is said.” 


In the fall of 1844 the press carried the story of a Gilman Gale 
of Landaff, New Hampshire, who allegedly wandered away from home, 
deranged by attendance at Millerite meetings.” At the same time many 
papers carried the story that Moses Clark of Landaff had committed 
suicide because “reason was ousted from her throne” through Miller- 
ism.°* Two men cracking up in one small town at one time from Miller- 
ism, with one of them a suicide. Truly grave! But a little later this en- 
lightening correction appeared in a New Hampshire paper: “Moses 
Clark, Esq., the second advent man who has been so extensively killed 
by the newspapers, is alive and well; it was Mr. Gale who was drowned 
accidently while in a state of religious insanity.’”°* Evidently there 
was no suicide, nor does the record reveal what brand of religious 
fervor was allegedly distressing Mr. Gale. But some time after this 
correction, papers were still reprinting the sad story of suicide Clark, 
the Millerite.” 


Clark was a prominent citizen in the Landaff area and his Miller- 
ite connections were naturally known. Someone with an unbalanced 
mind had died at Landaff under distressing circumstances. Simple! 
It must be that Millerite, Clark. Suicide is much more startling news 
than accidental drowning. Hence he quickly became a suicide. But after 
he had been “extensively killed,” the error was corrected. 


There is no way of knowing what Gale’s mental history was, 
because he was drowned. When insane persons ended in the asylum 
instead of the river, their medical case histories often reveal that they 
had had previous attacks of insanity, or that there was insanity in the 
family. 

A check of all case histories in the asylums of Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire that were operating in the early 1840’s shows 
that in 1844, the climax year of Millerism, there was a grand total of 
only 11 case histories that even mentioned Millerism. This rather 
undermines Dear Subscriber Addison Davis’ letter, penned in the fall 
of 1844, about the 26 Millerites in the Vermont asylum. That ‘“‘tall” 
stories have continued to stand securely for a hundred years on such 
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poor foundations is strong proof that the law of gravity does not 
operate in the realm of good stories. 

It is not difficult to understand how the insanity stories—and 
their gory sequels of suicide and murder—received their start. In the 
1840’s little was known, even by physicians, as to the causes of in- 
sanity. When a patient was brought to an asylum, the “cause” assigned 
in the case history, believe it or not, was the one given by the friends 
or relatives bringing in the patient! And what causes they assigned! 
Here are a few: “Disappointed ambition,” “Animal Magnetism,” 
“exposure to cold,” “going into the water,” “mortified pride,” “politi- 
cal excitement,” “love of wealth.” Not infrequently, religion is held 
responsible, and the phrase “religious excitement” is used.” 

The annual reports of the asylum superintendents state repeatedly 
that relatives commonly sought to find some “cause” that would not 
reflect on the family name, and that therefore religion was often 
assigned as the unbalancing factor.” It seemed much more face-saving 
to say that dear old uncle Hezekiah suddenly “‘cracked” at a revival 
meeting than to admit that he had always been queer. Many of the 
asylum superintendents in their annual reports of the 1840’s were em- 
phatic in declaring that most tables of “causes” were worthless.** But 
while they were worthless as scientific data, they were priceless as 
newspaper grist. Once in the newspapers they drifted from there to 
permanent works, and thus they have come down to us. 

Why did the press in the 1840’s publish such fanciful and even 
scurrilous stories? The answer is: In past centuries the history of re- 
ligion has too often been written in blood and brimstone, and at best, 
in prejudice. In the spring of 1844 there were anti-Catholic riots in 
Philadelphia that ended with churches burned and a number of persons 
killed. In the same year a well-known clergyman, Dr. O. A. Brownson, 
became a convert to the Catholic faith. Commented one newspaper 
editor in Massachusetts: “Dr. O. A. Brownson was baptized into the 
Catholic faith last Sabbath. We cannot too sincerely congratulate the 
Protestants on the fact, for if the Doctor should render his new friends 
the same sort of service that he has his old friends, Catholicism will 
soon be at an end.’ 

Turning to more humorous illustrations of prejudice in areas 
other than religious, here is a newspaper reporter’s comment on a de- 
fendant in a seduction case in 1844: “He is very dark, scowls fright- 
fully and wears a goatee, itself prima facie evidence of animal propen- 
sities and small wit.’ 

An editor in 1843 calmly wrote in his paper that a woman had 
vomited up a full grown frog, that it took one great hop and then 
collapsed and died. The conclusion was that she must have swallowed 
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it as a tadpole some weeks previously while drinking in the dark. The 
editor protected himself by saying he would not have believed this if 
a minister had not told him. It was the minister’s wife who had 
swallowed the tadpole !** An editor who could swallow that story would 
not have much difficulty in swallowing any good one that might be 
told to him. There was also the story that went the rounds in 1844 
about the wife of a pioneer settler in Missouri who suckled an elk 
until it was full grown. Some newspapers gave the story as a straight- 
forward fact, others hedged a little.” That shows how a story can be 
nursed along until it grows very large. 

Despite the strange mixture of militant prejudice and amazing 
credulity that tainted writing a hundred years ago, there were some 
editors whose sense of fair play caused them to say a word, betimes, 
in behalf of the Millerites, or to retract a fanciful story that had been 
circulated against them. The editor of the Boston Post responded to 
the plea of Miller’s assistant, J. V. Himes, to make the “amende hon- 
orable,’” by opening the columns of his paper to a reply to the wild 
array of anti-Millerite stories that filled the newspapers in October, 
1844. Half of the front page of the Post for Nov. 2, 1844, is filled 
with Himes’ statement. His defense bristles with names and places and 
dates. After discussing stories of suicide, insanity, and the like, he 
concludes this section of his defense thus: ‘Every other case of suicide 
and death that we have been able to trace—not excepting the two chil- 
dren which froze to death one night near Philadelphia—are equally 
false—also every story about ascension robes, etc.” 

Himes’ statement was printed, either in part or in whole in a 
number of newspapers. No paper attempted to refute it. In fact some of 
them were fair enough to say, as did the Boston Daily Mail, that Himes 
“most effectively disarms his enemies and nails their slanders to the 
counter.” 

However, I have never seen mentioned in any modern work this 
widely published statement of Himes’, nor the favorable comment on 
Millerism by certain fair-minded editors of the 1840’s. This brings us 
to the last point to consider in the history of this strange legend. The 
Millerites held the singular belief that the world would end in 1844. 
Surely they must be irrational, capable of doing anything wild and silly. 
Thus historians and others logically reasoned, with the result that the 
critical faculty, which ought to have made them allergic to all colorful 
stories, raised no warning sound. Hence, incredible yarns have been 
accepted without question or investigation, and any evidence that 
seemed to be on the other side, simply has not impressed them, if indeed 
they ever went back to examine the original sources. Searching records 
is a slow and laborious business. 
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THE KANSAS-SUDAN MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN THE 
Y.M.C.A., 1889-1891 


C. Howarp Hopkins 


Stetson University 


Among the significantly great historical achievements of the 
American Young Men’s Christian Associations has been the planting 
of Associations in foreign countries. Paralleling the notable missionary 
outburst of the late nineteenth century among the North American 
churches, this distinctive program of the YMCA was inaugurated in 
the last years of the 1880’s with the sending of Association secretaries 
to Japan and to India.’ Nourished in the student Y.M.C.A.’s and 
particularly evangelized at the pioneer student conferences held under 
the auspices of Dwight L. Moody in Northfield, Massachusetts, be- 
ginning in 1886,” the missionary fervor aroused significant interest 
in many Associations. By 1916 there were 157 North American secre- 
taries in 55 foreign countries, 140 of them in Asia. 

Although local Y.M.C.A.’s—related to their national body much 
as were congregational-type churches—were free to support this new 
enterprise as they chose, the national organization, (which was then 
composed of both Canadian and American Associations) whose head- 
quarters were in New York, watched it with some concern lest the 
churches obtain the erroneous impression that the “Y’ was com- 
peting with them on the mission field. Before the first secretary (who 
was not to be referred to as a missionary) went abroad, a well-con- 
ceived policy had been entered upon the minutes of the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., the essence of which was “to train and 
develop native Christian young men in the principles and methods of 
Association work, and to plant native self-sustaining Y.M.C.A.’s. . .” 
The work was to be carried on in full harmony and cooperation with 
evangelical missionaries, pastors, and mission boards, and the ‘most 
earnest effort” was to be made to secure their “approval, sympathy, 
and co-operation”.* In order fully to implement this position, no 
Y.M.C.A. worker was sent to a foreign field until the International 
Committee had received a formal request from a representative group 
of missionaries or boards concerned with that field. 

This paper is concerned with an unusual incident that occurred 
in the State Y.M.C.A. of Kansas during the first wave of Association 
interest in missions. The growth of Y.M.C.A.’s in the decades follow- 
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ing the Civil War had been notable in the midwest. As clusters of city 
Associations appeared in a given locality they developed an urge for 
fellowship and the exchange of ideas, together with a need for what 
was called ‘“‘supervision” by a travelling secretary. The result was a 
state organization in each of the central western states by 1890. These 
organizations bore a relationship to the local ““Y’s” and to the national 
body much like that of a state congregationally organized church 
body to its constituent churches and to its national organization. Par- 
ticularly in the West, state Y.M.C.A.’s were apt to feel a greater sense 
of responsibility to their local Associations than to the New York 
organization, which, in fact, they not infrequently resented. 


The “Kansas-Sudan Missionary Movement” threatened to disturb 
the careful balance of interests between the Y.M.C.A.’s and the 
churches and at the same time revealed the similarity of the Associ- 
ations to the churches or sects of which they claimed to be the agents. 
The incident also brought into the open the first serious disagreement 
between a state Association and the national body of the Y.M.C.A. 
For the Associations it further represented a first serious brush with 
those conservative dogmatists who later christened their outlook 
“Fundamentalism.” Kindled by the mixing of Biblical literalism, mis- 
guided enthusiasm, and missionary fervor, this curious “prairie fire” 
fed upon the agrarian unrest which was then expressing itself in 
political form as populism. 

The conflagration was touched off by a firebrand state Associa- 
tion secretary, George S. Fisher, who went to Kansas in 1886 at the 
age of thirty. A protege of Robert Weidensall, the pioneer Movement 
worker of the Midwest, Fisher launched a vigorous program of evan- 
gelism and rural work. Large numbers of conversions and accessions 
to the churches resulted. Gradually the foreign missionary theme was 
added to the revivalistic emphasis; Fisher’s father had been a mis- 
sionary martyr. In a comparatively short time Fisher developed the 
largest state Y.M.C.A. staff and budget in the country as well as an 
organization thoroughly loyal to himself. The program was particularly 
appealing to the more conservative evangelicals, under whose oratory 
Kansas state Association conventions subscribed unheard of sums. A 
year after he had been in Kansas Fisher exulted to Weidensall that 
“we are going a little fast in this State, now”; by the spring of 1889 
he could assure his friend that “Kansas is willing to furnish state 
secretaries or missionaries or anything else the Lord can use for the 
spreading of the Gospel.” During this short period the 9 general secre- 
taries in the state had increased to 31 and the state Association budget 
risen from $4400 to $15,000; there were 64 Y.M.C.A.’s in contrast to 
35. In 1888 there had been 844 professions of faith at Association 
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revivals and other agencies ; 397 had joined the various churches. Prior 
to Fisher’s arrival there had been about half that number each year. 

Fisher found himself in demand in neighboring states, “a flaming 
evangel of a gospel that centered attention on complete personal sur- 
render and commitment” and which caught many secretaries in its 
enthusiasm. One of them reported afterward that Fisher and his 
followers had held that “conversion, regeneration, or decision for the 
Christian life was merely one step; the next and most important was 
to allow the Holy Spirit to dominate one’s life completely.” According 
to this observer the mechanics of organization and the details of plan- 
ning were referred to the Holy Spirit. Faced at one time by lack of 
funds, Fisher placed his staff on what he called the “Biblical” basis 
of compensation, in terms of which men were paid according to need 
rather than because of ability or position. What came to be called the 
“Kansas movement” swept “like a prairie fire not only over the West 
and Southwest, but pushed northward into Iowa and Minnesota,” 
wrote a secretary who was then serving his apprenticeship in a neigh- 
boring state: 

... It centered chiefly in Kansas under the able leadership of that consecrated 
red-headed zealot, George Fisher. It sounded a note of mystical spirituality, of 
consecration, of self-sacrifice. It stressed intimate personal relationship 
to a loving Father. It encouraged its advocates and followers not to permit 
a day to pass without winning at least one person to the Christian life. It 
stressed salvation from sin and punishment in this life and the life to come 
for those who did not mend their ways and accept Christ. It opposed much 
of the secular activities within the Y.M.C.A., and deprecated everything save 
the work of winning men one by one to Christ. It did encourage Bible classes 
and Sunday afternoon meetings and comfortable, inviting headquarters for 
the Y.M.C.A. I heard one of the leading spirits in the movement predict that 
the Y.M.C.A. was in grave danger of becoming irreligious, giving too much 
time to enlarging equipment, obtaining finer rooms, adding gymnasiums and 
game rooms. He predicted that ere long it would plan to have large buildings 
and become owners of property. 

These developments were noted with some misgiving in New 
York, but at first nothing was done. The chairman of the International 
Committee, Cephas Brainerd, a self-made New York lawyer who 
dominated the affairs of the entire Y.M.C.A. Movement in a remark- 
able manner, had not approved of Fisher from the beginning and wrote 
Weidensall that “the extraordinary nature” of Fisher’s “exhibition” 
was such as to warrant “the most watchful and cautious attention.” 
For some unexplained reason Weidensall was not sent to Kansas, 
though he expressed the belief that he ought to make a visit to ascertain 
the actual state of affairs. Quite possibly the extraordinary financial 
and other statistics reported by Fisher contributed to a hands-off policy 
on the part of the International Committee. So, “left practically alone,” 
as Weidensall wrote afterward, Fisher, “led by his own almost ir- 
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repressible nature,” launched out on a course definitely not charted by 
the Y.M.C.A. at large. 

What might have been little more than an exaggerated program 
of evangelism was in the summer of 1889 suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly exploded into an independent faith mission furore. In June 
of that year Fisher held a “Bible School” modeled after the highly 
successful student conferences then at the height of their popularity 
at Northfield. But the Kansas version of this experiment of Moody’s 
more nearly resembled a frontier camp meeting. A highly emotion- 
alized appeal was made for men and women to dedicate themselves 
as missionaries to the Africa of Stanley and Livingstone, recently spot- 
lighted at the great centenary conference of Protestant missions in 
London. The seasoned promoter of what a layman afterward called this 
“wildcat scheme” was the Reverend Henry Grattan Guinness of Lon- 
don, who had been associated with unusual missionary ventures for 
more than thirty years. He had appeared on numerous Y.M.C.A. 
platforms ever since speaking to the American movement at its last 
pre-Civil War convention, held in New Orleans in 1860. Guinness pro- 
posed to the Kansas Bible School that volunteers go to “the largest, 
most difficult, and most neglected portion of the world,’—the Sudan 
—and that they go on faith. Among those who offered themselves 
were several general secretaries.° Accompanied by a Congo youth, 
Guinness spoke before other Association meetings in scattered portions 
of the Midwest that summer and a prominent speaker echoed his chal- 
lenge at Northfield. 


The climax of enthusiasm for this project was reached at the 
Kansas State Y.M.C.A. Convention held in Topeka in October, 1889. 
In preparation for this “Great Meeting’’—the first interstate conven- 
tion of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory Associations, many 
of which had come into being because of the outreach of Fisher’s or- 
ganization—it was announced that “at least two pioneer missionary 
parties of three each’? would leave for Africa immediately following 
the gathering, and that a great farewell meeting would be held for 
them. At the convention Moody spoke fourteen times. Robert E. Speer, 
John V. Farwell, the “merchant prince,” who with Moody had been 
a founder of the Chicago Association, and others were featured. Guin- 
ness fanned the missionary fire which became “a great flame and 
melted many hearts as the lost condition of the world was forced 
upon them.” The appeal was reinforced by the Reverend Ross Taylor, 
son of the famous Methodist bishop whose faith mission in Africa 
had recently attracted much favorable comment. Richard C. Morse, 
general secretary of the International Committee, tried in vain to stem 
the tide of missionary interest which he saw as a threat to continued 
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happy relations between the Y.M.C.A. and the churches. The 900 dele- 
gates voted to respect the “understanding and tacit compact between 
the Associations and the churches” but this proved to be but a technical 
reservation. 

At the final session of the convention secretaries who had volun- 
teered were given a farewell. Fisher asked for an offering, and a huge 
tall hat that had been made for the purpose was passed through the 
audience, coming back with “a goodly collection of watches, rings, and 
other articles of value to be used in this great work.” The official re- 
port of the convention bore a map of Africa on its back cover and 
carried the endorsement of the Kansas State Y.M.C.A. The first 
volunteer sailed the next January and was followed by eight more. 
There were several secretaries, one Negro, and two women. Three 
died of fever shortly after reaching the tropics. A fourth, a youth who 
night well have been a member of the first ‘““Hi-Y” club but recently 
established, soon succumbed, after writing that the first three had 
been taken to the place to which “our Lord went 1900 years ago to 
prepare for them.”’ The customary medical precautions were refused 
on the ground that “divine providence would protect them.” The British 
government was forced to protest to Washington that they constituted 
a health hazard. The usual diplomatic arrangements appear to have 
been ignored also. There is no evidence that this affected the course of 
affairs in Kansas. The fate of the remaining volunteers is unknown. 

The reaction of the Association Movement to this venture was 
for the most part one of consternation. The Kansas plan was unques- 
tionably irregular, yet the Y.M.C.A. of that state could not be ordered 
to abandon it. General Secretary Morse’s effort at control through a 
resolution proved ineffectual. Both the churches and the Associations 
looked to the New York leadership for aid and clarification. In at- 
tempting to provide both of these the International Committee at first 
kept in the background, chairman Brainerd writing that the utmost 
care and patience should be exerted for the “successful treatment” of 
a state Association that was “off the track.” Subsequently his patience 
became exhausted and he remarked in a perhaps more characteristic 
vein that he would not favor “any more Fishers in the far western 
states.” 

An open attack was begun through the pages of the Young Men’s 
Fra, the movement periodical. Counter-propaganda was presented by 
loyal secretaries at virtually all conferences. Direct measures were 
taken later. One of the first secretarial discussions was at Nashville in 
the spring of 1890, where a leading student worker presented a well- 
reasoned argument that was subsequently circulated widely, which de- 
fended the orthodox Association approach to missions. To this Fisher 
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replied that his volunteers were going out independently and the state 
organization merely encouraged them. The leading general secretary of 
the entire North American movement, Robert R. McBurney of New 
York, condemned the Kansas affair as a “breach of contract”? with the 
churches that would be “suicidal to the association cause in America.” 
Most of the infected states were brought into line during the winter of 
1889-90 in spite of the fact that Kansas groups evangelized widely 
and Fisher attended most midwestern conventions. At all of these the 
International secretaries, who always attended state gatherings, ob- 
tained resolutions condemning this “departure from the recognized 
principles of the Y.M.C.A.” 


The churches were soon heard from. A Kansas ministerial group 
went on record against the missionary venture on the ground that it 
was disloyal to the churches and challenged the Fisher organization 
to change its policy or face the withdrawal of denominational support. 
Ministers conversant with the general policy of the Y.M.C.A. preached 
on the subject and advised the Kansas people to adhere to established 
Association procedure. Distinguished clerical leaders took essentially 
the same position, numerous utterances by them appearing in the 
Young Man’s Era. A Congregational paper in Chicago, Advance, 
reflected the majority viewpoint when it declared that the Y.M.C.A. 
was justified in entering the missionary field only if it cooperated 
with the churches and their representatives on the field. 


In the face of this opposition Fisher called a small select group of 
leaders to propose a national missionary convention. Several Associa- 
tion men were there, including John R. Mott, who took advantage of 
the opportunity to convince another delegate, Robert E. Speer, that the 
group was pursuing unwise ends. The projected convention was a 
failure. 


The International Committee now asked to meet with the Kansas 
State Committee. Against his own better judgment, Brainerd attended, 
together with Richard C. Morse, McBurney, and six others, a lively 
but inconclusive meeting in Topeka. Recriminations by both sides 
followed, each claiming inaccurate reporting. Neither party was con- 
vinced of the other’s viewpoint. In October, 1890, the Kansas state 
Y.M.C.A. convention showed signs of cooling missionary ardor, but 
Fisher’s prestige withstood such criticism as was raised. That autumn 
he defended himself in several articles in the Era, but soon this means 
of communication to the Movement was closed to him. 


Three lines of attack were deployed against the heresy in the 
spring of 1891. Morse prepared a cogently worded memorandum which 
was sent to key Association lay leaders across both the United States 
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and Canada. An overwhelming vote of confidence was returned, vali- 
dating the policies of the International Committee, and preparing a 
favorable atmosphere for the discussion of the issue at the forthcoming 
International Convention of North American Y.M.C.A.’s which would 
be held, as it happened, in Kansas City late that spring. A second 
procedure was the belated dispatch to Kansas of Robert Weidensall, 
who had personally fostered the founding and growth of most of the 
Associations of the Midwest. The veteran traveling secretary found 
Fisher set upon continuing his program with even greater independence 
from the churches as well as increasing his separation from the Inter- 
national Committee. Fisher also held firmly to certain controversial 
doctrines—the endorsement or espousal of which was considered to 
be contrary to accepted Association usage—premillenialism and verbal 
inspiration, the latter of which he interpreted as a corollary of the 
word “infallible” in the current Y.M.C.A. statement of evangelical 
orthodoxy.* To Weidensall he insisted upon the faith principle of sup- 
port of his staff. He contemplated increasing his Sunday School pro- 
gram—another area generally assumed by most Y.M.C.A.’s to belong 
primarily to the churches. As a result of his interview, Weidensall lost 
all sympathy and even respect for the Kansas secretary. “I never talked 
so straight to any man in my life,” he wrote to Morse in New York. 
Yet his observations led him to believe that there would be a sudden 
collapse of Fisher’s empire, brought about by the resignations of 
prominent laymen not only from the Kansas state organization but also 
from the Topeka Association.° 

In late April, 1891, the professional organization of Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries from across the continent met at St. Joseph, Missouri. 
At this gathering a “profound impression” was made by a paper 
presented by John R. Mott, then in charge of the student department 
of the International Committee’s work, in which he defended the Inter- 
national Committee’s missionary methods and policies. Widely dis- 
tributed in the next few weeks, this statement proved influential in 
affecting the opinions of the delegates to the Convention at Kansas 
City. 

At the Convention the most powerful instruments available to 
the defenders of orthodox missionary policy were trained upon that 
issue. Fisher attended, but witnessed the failure of his effort to fore- 
siall action. He had previously obtained the endorsement of a group 
of minor secretaries for a statement circulated widely through the 
Movement, asking local Associations to select delegates congenial to 
those doctrines which he held as representing the correct interpretation 
of the Y.M.C.A. statement of belief and hence providing the doctrinal 
foundation of the Kansas policies. One argument of this nature reached 
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the Convention floor but was ruled out of order as doctrinal contro- 
versy.”° 

In November of 1891 the Kansas state Y.M.C.A. convention 
renounced the missionary project, yet reelected Fisher. A few weeks 
later, however, he resigned. For several years he devoted himself to 
similar activities in the Midwest, being last heard from by his old 
friend Weidensall in 1895 as “world’s secretary” of the ‘“World’s 
Gospel Union” of New York, Chicago, and Abilene." Y.M.C.A. work 
in Kansas suffered a serious set-back, indicated by the failure of 
many rural Associations and the reduction of the state budget to one- 
seventh of its inflated size, though in fairness it must be said that this 
was in part the result of the paralyzing depression that struck the 
farm belt. Gradually the state program returned to normal, as a new 
staff was built and the International Committee in its usual manner 
provided competent supervision. 

This exceptional incident in the otherwise relatively untroubled 
affairs of the American Y.M.C.A.’s a decade before the turn of the 
century was revelatory of the growing tensions within the Associations, 
some of which would soon produce additional evidence that the Move- 
ment had passed its pioneer phase. Other questions would be asked 
about the doctrinal statement of Association orthodoxy, but most of 
them would emanate from the theological left rather than the right, as 
was the case with the Kansas affair. The behavior of uneducated and 
poorly adjusted secretaries would become a major concern, showing 
the remarkable similarities between the Associations and the churches, 
which were often equally disturbed over the problems of an ill-trained 
ministry. Yet with all these issues needing attention, the chief service 
rendered the growing Y.M.C.A. by Fisher and his followers was the 
clarification of Association policy regarding its own missionary 
activity. The next most important residuum was the fresh protestation 
of loyalty to the denominations evoked from Associations. From China, 
where he was studying the mission field particularly with the hope of 
planting student Y.M.C.A.’s in the colleges, Luther D. Wishard, 
pioneer of the North American Y.M.C.A. student movement, sum- 
marized the issue: the Kansas movement was “a positive violation” of 
the pledges he and others had made to church boards that the Y.M.C.A. 
“contemplated nothing but a distinctive work for young men” in for- 
eign countries. The Sudan project had ignored the guarantee the As- 
sociations had given that they would not undertake any work except 
“when called to it by a large majority of the missionaries” residing in 
the city where the association was proposed. Wishard also pointed 
out that the Kansas affair had compromised him personally with the 
World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A. in Geneva, to which he had 
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given a similar pledge. Convinced that God had ‘‘so clearly directed 
the movement” of the great venture he was then himself pursuing in 
the expansion of the American student Y.M.C.A. around the world, 
Wishard found it incredible that Providence would “allow it to be 
thwarted by the ill-considered action of one of the states.’ The 
“precise work” to which the Y.M.C.A. was called, as a speaker at the 
Kansas City Convention pointed out, was a unique one directed toward 
young men. In order to answer the call of the Church to expand this 
methodology to the mission field, the Associations must confine them- 
selves to their own purposes.’* Not again in their American century 
did any of them attempt to expand abroad or to reach the peoples of 
other lands in other than regular Y.M.C.A. channels. That their 
“foreign work” subsequently became one of their major achievements 
may be presumed to have resulted in some measure from the clarifica- 
tion of policy and method forced upon them by the ill-fated “Kansas- 
Sudan Missionary Movement.” 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM 
A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1900-1952 


VERNE D. Morey 


It has been customary, until quite recently, to regard the Brownist 
and Barrowist movements in England as the first phase in the history 
of Congregationalism. The two classic histories of Congregationalism, 
the one appearing just before and the other just after the turn of 
the century, both building upon the monumental work of H. M. Dexter, 
begin the story of Congregational continuity with these Separatist 
groups.’ Albert Peel, who devoted much of his life to searching among 
the literary remains of Elizabethan Separatism, threw Congregational 
beginnings a bit further back, namely to the Plumber’s Hall congre- 
gation and Richard Fitz’s Privy Church.? He came to the conclusion 
that: ““There is no valid reason for moderns to deny to Fitz’s congre- 
gation, and probably to others contemporary with it, the title of ‘the 
first Congregational churches.’ ”” However, the first name to be asso- 
ciated with twentieth century Congregational scholarship is Champlin 
Burrage.*® His amazing “finds” in English libraries have clarified many 
obscurities of early Congregational history and led later scholars to 
a re-evaluation of its beginnings. He was the first to make the dis- 
tinction between Separatists and Congregationalists although he still 
saw in Robert Browne the founder of Congregationalism. His term- 
inology was “Barrowist Separatists” and “Congregational Puritans” 
which was further refined by Perry Miller into “Separatist Congrega- 
tionalists” and “non-Separatist Congregationalists.’* 

This theory of the origin of Congregationalism has been challenged 
from two widely divergent points of view. American intellectual his- 
torians, such as H. W. Schneider, S. E. Morison and Perry Miller, 
when searching for the roots of American Puritanism, have turned 
elsewhere than to the Separatists for Congregational origins. Then 
from within the denomination there are those in the interests of 
modern churchmanship who are engaged in restating historic Congre- 
gational ecclesiology. For example, Douglas Horton makes a rigid 
distinction between Separatists and non-Separatists and places all Con- 
gregationalists in the latter category.” He regards William Bradshaw, 
the author of The Unreasonableness of Separation, as one of the first 
authentic Congregationalists, and the Southwark Church of Henry 
Jacob, organized in 1616, as the oldest Congregational church. Peel 
was unable to demonstrate any connection between Fitz’s Church and 
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any later Congregational group. Brownism was a dead-end street 
abandoned by all.° Barrowism produced the strongest of all Separatist 
churches but was ecclesiologically unlike anything in Congregational- 
ism. Although the question needs further study it is probable that 
Congregationalism was an early seventeenth century phenomenon, that 
its origin lies in a puritan attempt to congregationalize the Church of 
England and that it was non-separatist until after the Commonwealth 
period. If this view is sustained the more cumbersome Burrage-Miller 
nomenclature can be reduced to “Separatists” and ‘“‘Congregational- 
ists.””* 

The only history of American Congregationalism to have ap- 
peared during this half century, although one of the best of the de- 
nominational histories, shares in the advantages and disadvantages of 
not having been written by professional historians.* Dr. Atkins, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Auburn Theological Seminary, was responsible for 
the first half; Dr. Fagley, a successful church administrator, wrote 
the second. Because the recent reinterpretations have not been utilized 
the result does not go beyond Walker, and the repetition of the “Fuller 
myth” suggests that the vast amount of first generation Congregational 
literature has not been digested. The strongest chapters, those dealing 
with the activity and administration of the modern denomination, make 
the volume of greater use to ministers than to students of history. 

The story of the “Pilgrim Fathers” has been told over and over 
again until no event in American history has been more thoroughly 
misunderstood or more encrusted with myth. It is a nineteenth century 
story built by liberal New England historians who assumed that the 
Pilgrims shared their ideals of justice, liberty and democracy. The 
attempt of these historians to create the Pilgrims in their own image 
and to trace to them the democracy or ecclesiology of a later day has 
failed. Among the better histories may be mentioned those of J. Brown 
and E. Arber, the latter valuable for its copious use of source material.’ 
The latest full length account, that of George Willison, written well 
though in a curious pseudo-archaic style, allows the characters in the 
drama to speak as much as possible in their own strong and pungent 
language.’ The result is a sympathetic and fairly accurate account. 
Unfortunately, he repeats the old folktale that the Plymouth colony 
converted the Boston settlers from Presbyterianism to Congregational- 
ism. The primary material has been available for so many years and 
has been worked over so much that little needs to be done in this field 
except to establish us in the conclusion that those of Plymouth and of 
Boston were of the same stripe and it would be better to drop the term 
“Pilgrims” from serious historical writing. All evidence points to the 
fact that the members of the Robinson church, after their unfortunate 
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sojourn in Amsterdam, moved from Separatism to Congregation- 
alism, that they gradually accepted the ecclesiology of Ames and Jacob, 
which was also that of Cotton and Hooker.’ The article “Pilgrim 
Fathers” in Hastings Encyclopaedia contains everything important 
without oratory.” Of the Dutch scholars who have written on this 
church the volume of Daniel Plooij is far more competent than that 
of J. De Hoop Scheffer.”* The story of one of the greatest of Congre- 
gational ministers, John Robinson, is best told by W. H. Burgess.* 
William Bradford, “the real rock on which Plymouth was built,” has 
at long last found a biographer.’* Unfortunately, the author has at- 
tempted to “popularize” his hero by filling in lacunae with imaginative 
material, creating an interesting book but unsatisfying to scholars. 
CONGREGATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT IN NEw ENGLAND 
W. W. Sweet, recognizing the influence of Perry Miller on Con- 
gregational historiography, says: 
Until recent years the principal reasons assigned as to why the Salem church 
became Congregational in polity was the influence exerted by the Plymouth 
church, especially through the kindly ministrations of deacon-doctor Fuller, 
who had been loaned to Salem by Plymouth during the first sickly winter. 
The studies of Perry Miller, however, have completely overthrown this view. 
He has shown that the Puritans who established the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony were already Congregationalists of the non-Separatist variety, . . .1° 
Without a doubt, Perry Miller’ has emerged as the most important 
innovator in Congregational history in the last fifty years. Chapter 
four of Orthodoxy, entitled “Non-Separating Congregationalism,” 
carefully describes, for the first time, the Congregationalism of the Bay 
Colony. He discusses the architects of this polity, Henry Jacob, William 
Ames, William Bradshaw, Paul Baynes and Robert Parker, and shows 
how upon this John Cotton, John Davenport, Thomas Shepard, Thomas 
Hooker, Samuel Stone, John Norton and Richard Mather founded 
and built New England Congregationalism. All of these men walked 
the narrow path between presbyterian puritanism and separatism, 
agreeing on the one hand that the Churches of England were true 
churches and on the other that the only true church is local, not diocesan 
or national. Perry Miller has gone through the extant corpus of these 
Congregationalists and has precisely defined their ecclesiology. It 
seems almost impossible since the publication of this book that anyone 
can seriously maintain that Separatist and Congregationalist are syn- 
onymous terms or that the Brethren of the Bay received their Con- 
eregationalism from Plymouth. The New England Mind is a vast 
synthesis of Congregational puritan thought and possibly the most 
valuable book on Congregationalism to have appeared in this half-cen- 
tury. The “Marrow of Puritan Divinity” is a book-long theological 
discussion of profound insight into the distinctions between normative 
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Calvinism and New England Congregational theology. Peter Y. de 
Jong, noting the importance that Burrage and Miller placed on the 
“covenant idea” devoted a whole volume to this one topic.’* Although 
his opinions and conclusions are more often wrong than right, he did 
not succeed in destroying the value of his collected material. An as- 
sessment of the various scholars and their contributions to this new 


phase of American Congregational historiography has been made by 
R. P. Stearns.” 


The stock companies behind the Great Migration of 1630 have 
been exhaustively treated by Francis Rose-Troup, although some prob- 
lems remain that may never be cleared up.*® The question of motivation 
has been particularly intriguing during the last half-century and has 
resolved itself into something like this: Did the immigrants use a re- 
ligious cloak for their political and economic desires or is the New Eng- 
land settlement due to a series of dissatisfactions which centered in 
religion? J. T. Adams and C. E. Banks represent the former emphasis, 
S. E. Morison and Perry Miller the latter. Generally speaking his- 
torians of the first quarter of the twentieth century emphasized eco- 
nomic factors while recently the trend has been the other way. N. M. 
Crouse surveyed this question and after a full consideration of the 
economic conditions of East Anglia and a point by point discussion of 
the arguments of J. T. Adams, he concludes that “religion was the 
mainspring of the migration.” 

Burrage had intimated that the “Puritans” as well as the ‘‘Pil- 
grims” had a Dutch sojourn. R. P. Stearns followed this lead and turn- 
ing to the Boswell papers in the British Museum he discovered that 
Congregationalism first came into its own in Holland where a group 
of anti-separatist and anti-presbyterian churches formed a Congrega- 
tional synod.” These churches of English exiles developed their own 
ecclesiastical forms under the tutelage of Henry Jacob and William 
Ames. Their ministers were exiled puritan Congregationalists, who for 
the most part, when their synod was broken up by the long arm of 
Charles I, became the ecclesiastical leaders in New England. The death 
of William Ames in 1633 in Rotterdam just as he was to sail for Bos- 
ton deprived America of its potentially most important founding 
father.” 

A great deal of work needs to be done on the early Congregational 
ministers and statesmen of New England. There are short biographical 
guides such as W. Walker’s,** Albert Peel’s,”® and S. E. Morison’s”® 
but there are no first-rate biographies of John Cotton, John Davenport, 
Richard Mather, Hugh Peters and others, and even their works are 
unavailable in modern editions.” John Winthrop furnishes us with a 
splendid example of a godly magistrate in a Congregational society and 
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from the voluminous writings from his own pen and about him there 
emerges the early Congregational theory of the relationship of church 
and state."* He was convinced that his authority came directly from 
God, that church and state were two sides of a coin, and both must 
work in harmony for the whole. Because of overlapping claims and 
dependence one upon the other, whether desired or not, the early 
theory proved unstable. From our present vantage point it is not easily 
ascertained which power predominated. A. B. Seidman,” in an in- 
teresting article concluded that: ‘“The essential boundaries of the two 
organizations were kept well defined, and any encroachment or pre- 
dominating influence must be ascribed not to the church, but to the 
state.” If this be so Hobhouse’s term “inverted theocracy” best de- 
scribes the early New England sociological form. H. R. Niebuhr* 
has discussed the theological basis of the politico-ecclesiastical struc- 
ture. 

Dissent from the establishment led to the formation of new colo- 
nies: the initial step of the recurring phenomenon of American history 
known as the frontier. Among the colonists there were those who could 
not conform, radicals to the left, Presbyterians and Anglicans to the 
right. Dealing with these alien forms, the established clergy further 
crystallized their own ecclesiology. The strength of this crystallization 
has caused some nineteenth century historians to regard them as 
bigoted and narrow minded. 

When Roger Williams labored at Plymouth and Salem he was a 
Separatist and the nub of his quarrel with the established clergy was 
the latter’s loyalty to the idea of the Church of England. But for those 
historians interested in the development of religious liberty, Williams 
usually emerges as a towering figure against a background of Boston 
bigotry and intolerance. Biographers have succumbed to the temptation 
to reach back into his writings and find a later liberalism. S. H. Brock- 
unier® is not alone in this historical distortion, though he is the worst 
offender. The articles by Hirsch and Stead® are unusually well-bal- 
anced. Hirsch sees that “ the liberal minded Roger Williams pleaded 
for liberty of conscience against the conservative Puritan minister, 
John Cotton,” yet, “Cotton’s Christianity seems to be more in accord 
with the complexity of our life than the more extreme and simple 
solution of Roger Williams.” Stead is just right when he concludes 
that when Williams said ‘‘no” to the concept that “England is a state 
and it is a church” he could not be tolerated in Massachusetts. It 
was heresy and sedition to plead for the separation of church and 
state or for religious toleration in early Massachusetts. Like Williams, 
Anne Hutchinson has suffered in much the same way from her biog- 
taphers. The Tercentenary produced a rash of biographies** which 
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evaded the theological issues of the covenant of grace and the covenant 
of works as successfully as had C. F. Adams.** E. S. Morgan went 
directly to the eighty-two indictments of the heresy trial and concluded 
that although the conduct of the trial was unfair, due to the intransi- 
gence of the clergy, the judgment of the court was necessitated by the 
puritan innate sense of communal responsibility.*” On such an important 
theological issue the court could not allow the popular mind to suppose 
that the established clergy were divided. 

Isabel M. Calder, in a series of significant works, has done good 
service to John Davenport and the New Haven Colony.** They are 
based upon the new appreciation of Congregationalism. New Haven 
emerges as a theocratic state under the domination of its pastor, John 
Davenport. The Letters is a handsome edition tracing this significant 
minister from his rectorship at St. Stephen’s, London, through his 
exile at Amsterdam where he struggled against both Johnson’s Sepa- 
ratist Church and Paget’s Presbyterian Church, to Boston and finally 
to the church and town he magisterially served for so many years. It 
is true that Miss Calder does not deal faithfully with the messy details 
of the last years—his opposition to the Half-Way Covenant and the 
unethical translation into the pastorship of venerable First Church, 
Boston—but this does not impair the significance of her work. 

It is not easy to discover why Thomas Hooker left Cambridge 
with his flock to trek off through the wilderness to found the colony of 
Connecticut. Previously, historians were apt to speak of Hooker’s love 
and Cotton’s hatred of democracy, but Perry Miller’s thorough study 
of both men fails to reveal any significant differences in their political 
or ecclesiological ideas.” 

It was common among a certain class of nineteenth century his- 
torians to picture New England Congregational society as hypocritical 
and even basically immoral. H. B. Parkes** went through all the 
records with this in mind and concludes: 

It is impossible to study these colonial records without being convinced that 
the moral standards of New England were extraordinarily high, and that 
its laws were, all things considered, unusually humane . . . sexual morals 
were probably stricter than in any other community of equal size that has 
ever existed. 

In 1948 the Cambridge Platform, possibly the most important 
statement of Congregational ecclesiology, was subjected to a Tercen- 
tenary. The addresses were collected and edited by H. W. Foote.” 
Only the efforts of Perry Miller, who traces its interpretation through 
three hundred years, and of R. H. Bainton have historical value. Fagley 
attempts to make it the keystone of American democracy, Foote eulo- 
gizes, and McGiffert points out the similarity between it and present 
day denominational theory. 
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Oxtp OrtHopoxy, 1650-1725 


The colonists, Congregationalists for the most part from East 
Anglia, had by 1650 solved their major problems; they had successfully 
carved from the wilderness a new home and established on firm founda- 
tions their institutions of church and state. They were now ready to 
erect a society and build a culture. The above periodization and its title 
was first suggested by W. Walker and seems to have been sustained. 
If the term “puritan” is used, differentiation must be made between 
the English and the New England form. “Old Calvinism” at this period 
can be misleading. At the close of the century Byington wrote a satis- 
factory history of the period containing data not readily available else- 
where, although his interpretations have been, for the most part, super- 
seded.*® One of the first sympathetic attempts in the light of modern 
research to understand this early Congregational culture was that of 
H. W. Schneider.** But more important than the publishing of his 
book was Schneider's activity in helping to create an atmosphere about 
New England puritanism that made its culture an object of intellectual 
inquiry. Other scholars have eagerly followed his many leads.* E. S. 
Morgan, in his study of family life, comes up with the interesting 
theory that family inversion or as he calls it “puritan tribalism” was 
responsible for the failure of the New England way.** At any rate 
it is a delightful study of the family social unit and its relationship 
to the church and state. 

Successive interpretations of the role of the Congregational clergy 
during the period have been traced in a superb article by C. K. Ship- 
ton.** The older attitude of worshiping at their shrines gave way in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century to regarding them as the 
villains in the colonial drama. This left a residue in popular thought 
in the notion of the colonists as priest-ridden. Shipton destroys this 
illusion. When the colonists had a chance to change the Congregational 
establishment under Andros they appointed Increase Mather to ne- 
gotiate the new charter. Shipton also develops a new interpretation of 
the Wise-Mather controversy in which Wise for once does not emerge 
as a Jeffersonian democrat. He defends the clergy against charges of 
intolerance, maintaining that they led the way in adapting Calvinism 
to the new conditions. As to the reason for the decline of clerical in- 
fluence he suggests that in the growing mercantile and shipping society 
religion just ceased being the primary concern of the community. 
Parrington and J. T. Adams are severely criticized and their socio- 
economic interpretations refuted. 

Congregational theology has been analyzed through the content 
of its extant sermonic material by Babette May Levy.*® C. Lyttle 
attacks the same problem in an analysis of theological education at 
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Harvard during its Congregational phase.** The most serious con- 
troversy to disturb the New England churches in this period was the 
adoption of the Half-Way Covenant. Perry Miller has given us a 
brilliant analysis of this conflict.** Of inestimable value for the Mather 
literature are the handsome bibliographies of T. J. Holmes.** We have 
a thorough and scholarly biography of that outstanding American 
patriot and Congregational minister, Increase Mather,*® but no twen- 
tieth century scholar has had the temerity to give us a comparable 
study of his even more celebrated son, Cotton.*® The only sane and 
balanced volume to have appeared on the witchcraft trials during the 
half-century is that of G. L. Kittredge.” On Solomon Stoddard and 
Stoddardism there is Perry Miller’s scintillating article.” C. L. Ros- 
siter has gone overboard for John Wise, regarding him as the connect- 
ing link in Congregationalism between Robert Browne and Thomas 
Jefferson.” 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONGREGATIONALISM 


Eighteenth century Congregationalism shared in that double 
phenomenon which was evident in the churches of Europe: the growth 
in the separation of the church and state and the pietistic-rationalistic 
division in theology. In Congregationalism the first of these empha- 
sized independency while the second led to a hundred years of bitter 
theological conflict and the Unitarian schism. 

H. B. Parkes™ in a short article surveyed New England Congre- 
gationalism at the end of what he calls the “Glacial Period” just previ- 
ous to the “emotional cataclysm of the Great Awakening.’’ He sees 
in the ’thirties faint stirrings of “liberalism.” The older historians 
spoke of a spiritual decline before the revivals promoted by Edwards 
and Whitefield. It is possible, however, that this spiritual decline has 
been unduly emphasized in order to contrast it with the religious fervor 
of the succeeding period. A careful examination of the accession 
records in the local churches during the first three decades of the 
century should prove helpful. It is possible that an historical revision 
of this period will discard the term ‘Great Awakening” as a misnomer; 
probably more Congregational churches were shattered than awakened. 

The first modern biography of Jonathan Edwards was that of A. 
C. McGiffert, Jr. Before this Edwards was most often thought of 
as a religious enthusiast almost on the lunatic fringe. Ola E. Winslow™ 
used more source material and was interested in giving us a straight- 
forward chronological narration set against the times in which he lived. 
But it is in Perry Miller’s biography that Edwards comes alive for us.™ 
Here is one of the most influential Congregational ministers that ever 
lived, an original theologian, a pulpit orator and a foremost philosopher 
and scientist. The book clearly discloses the developing conflict between 
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Edwards and his enemies in the larger dimensions of neo-Calvinism 
and Arminianism. Edwards is regarded as one of the world’s first 
moderns, the man who while seeking the “sense of the heart” was 
aware of the philosophical, psychological and scientific achievements of 
his time. Miller says that Edwards “speaks from an insight into 
science and psychology so much ahead of his time that our own can 
hardly be said to have caught up with him.’’* To read Miller’s book 
is an exciting experience. 

There is no modern study of the religious revivals in New Eng- 
land; the older one by Tracy is a case of special pleading. H. B. 
Parkes” corrects the older opinion of C. F. Adams that the revivals 
were a source of immorality. J. C. Miller explores the economic condi- 
tions in 1740 and thinks that he finds a clew to the revivals.°? David 
Brainerd, a rather curious product of the revivals, and regarded as 
important to American history only because of his connection with 
Edwards, has at last found a biographer, though the title is a bit dis- 
concerting.”’ E. E. White is interested in the ‘decline of the Great 
Awakening.” 1743 is the important date for him, and he turns to the 
newspapers of the day to show that such excesses as the book-burning 
of James Davenport, the attacks upon the established clergy, and the 
splitting of churches placed the revivals in such disrepute with the 
common people that ‘‘by 1746 the spirit of the revival was practicaily 
dead in New England.” 


Jonathan Edwards and the revivals released forces in Congrega- 
tionalism that led to new theological developments known technically 
as the “New England Theology.” The “Old Orthodoxy” of New Eng- 
land was greatly modified. Three strands of theological development 
can be identified as stemming from 1740: the Old Calvinists, the Ed- 
wardeans, and the Rationalists. The Congregational churches of New 
England were destined to have a hundred years of bitter theological 
controversy. The book of E. H. Foster,” though old, is still the only 
available presentation of the whole story. J. Haroutunian™ traces the 
decline of Calvinism by demonstrating how each doctrine essential to 
the old orthodoxy was attacked and its intellectual foundations de- 
stroyed. The complicated story of the New Haven influence has been 
made understandable for the first time by S. E. Mead.® Foster and 
Haroutunian had assumed that Taylorism was part of the Edwardean 
fractionation but part of Mead’s thesis was to show that the New 
Haven men were the theological descendants of the Old Calvinists.™ 
Among the Edwardeans the most important figure to American Con- 
gregationalism and culture was Samuel Hopkins. A large section of 
the Congregational ministry was trained as Hopkinsian and it was the 
transference of his doctrine of “disinterested benevolence” into a 
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social critique that turned the attention of the revivalistic churches 
away from the salvation of the individual to the reconstruction of 
society.” 

Church and state in Massachusetts from the granting of the new 
charter in 1691 to the disestablishment in 1833 has been well handled 
in two separate volumes.® The entering wedge was pressure from the 
royal government for tax rebates to Anglicans; the final blow was the 
Unitarian schism. Because of the peculiar socio-religious situation 
around Boston the establishment favored the Unitarians in obtaining 
church property, so in the end the Congregationalists worked hard 
for disestablishment. The story unfolded quite differently in Connecti- 
cut. Here a fusion of sectarian and anticlerical interests fought against 
the “Standing Order” in the political arena as Republicans against 
Federalists. Oscar Zeichner® has dealt with the earlier years but he 
has worked out the positions of the various church groups—Estab- 
lished Congregationalists, Separatist Congregationalists, Quakers, 
Anglicans and Baptists. The most authoritative work on the matter, 
however, is that of R. J. Purcell.” In a larger frame of reference is the 
splendid volume of C. R. Keller.” 

A great deal of light on the theological, political and sociological 
problems of the time is shed by an understanding of the colleges and 
seminaries—when and why they were founded, the convictions of their 
leaders, the changes in the curriculum, etc. Although Ezra Stiles has 
not had a biographer his letters and papers have been edited.” Timothy 
Dwight, who followed Stiles at Yale in 1795, has a modern biogra- 
pher.“* Dartmouth was founded as a center of New Light Calvinism 
after the revivalists had decided that Harvard and Yale had gone the 
way of all flesh.“ The story of the founding of Andover Theological 
Seminary as an anti-Unitarian school by the unhappy marriage of the 
Old Calvinists and Hopkinsians can be found in H. K. Rowe.” Out 
of Taylor’s conflict with the conservatives, the Taylor-Tyler contro- 
versy, emerged Hartford Theological Seminary.”* For Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary see the volume of C. M. Clark.“ Amherst College 
was founded in 1821 as a reaction against Harvard Unitarianism.” 


Only in Massachusetts did the pietist-rationalist controversy with- 
in Congregationalism break into open schism and it is surprising how 
little has been written on it. The story of Jedediah Morse, the Congre- 
gational protagonist in the conflict, has been told in an excellent volume 
by his grandson, J. K. Morse,” although no one has as yet written on 
Jeremiah Everts, editor of the Panoplist and Congregational layman, 
who actually wrote the review often attributed to Morse that precipi- 
tated open conflict. In this crucial period it was found that where 
Edwardeanism had made its greatest impressions the Unitarians were 
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unable to capture the churches. A combination of sociological and reli- 
gious differences ably discussed by Mead and Keller account for the 
surprising phenomenon that while ten out of eleven Congregational 
churches in the city of Boston went Unitarian only one church in all 
of Connecticut proved schismatic. Lyman Beecher, who had led the 
fight to preserve the establishment in Connecticut and failed, became 
aware of the new danger and came up from Litchfield to be pastor of 
the new church on Park Street with revival techniques “as a means of 
weaning people away from Unitarianism.’’*° The story from the Uni- 
tarian side has not been told recently; in fact, a new history of Amer#+ 
can Unitarianism is greatly needed.™ 
EXPANSION oF NEw ENGLAND 

The expansion of New England is also the story of the expansion 
of Congregationalism. Nowhere in the colonies except in New England 
did Congregationalism get a foothold, but wherever New Englanders 
have migrated since, their churches will also be found. From the 
institutional standpoint the recent book by S. H. Holbrook, though 
eminently readable, is peculiarly unrewarding.” His interest is in 
Yankee individuals who became famous, for one reason or another, 
in the “Outland.” Our most valuable study for the expansion of New 
England is still that of L. K. Mathews, despite the fact that it is old 
and deals only with the area east of the Mississippi.*’ She discloses 
two main patterns. The first is typified by the founding of Granville, 
Ohio. A group of Granville, Massachusetts, citizens decided to emi- 
grate, but before they left not only had a site been chosen for their 
town but a Congregational church had been organized complete with 
covenant, pastor and deacons. The second pattern was that of Oberlin. 
New Englanders met by pre-arrangement on a certain tract of land 
under the inspiration and direction of the Rev. John Jay Shipherd to 
plant a town, a church and a college.“* The pervading fact in all New 
England emigration is that the colonists took their institutions with 
them. Their social homogeneity, made possible through the use of the 
old church covenant idea, permitted them to be about the only oases 
of culture amidst the barbarism of the frontier.*° Miss Mathews 
concludes: ‘“The presence of a number of New England people in 
New Jersey or in Wisconsin would of itself mean nothing. Wherever 
Puritan blood has gone, Puritan traditions have been carried—that is 
the essential thing to note.” 

A little known Congregational expansion is that into Canada and 
Nova Scotia to occupy the lands and farms of the evicted French 
Acadians. Approximately fourteen thousand persons left New England 
for these northern outposts before the War of Independence. Known 
later as “Neutral Yankees.” their churches, cut off from the home- 
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land and a natural pulpit supply, rapidly deteriorated. Afterwards the 
United States Congress granted them several thousand acres between 
Columbus and Zanesville, Ohio, and many of the Congregational 
churches of this area trace their beginning to this repatriation.” 
When New Englanders crossed the Hudson River they moved into 
territory that at the same time was being settled by Presbyterians. This 
led to one of the most remarkable joint denominational endeavors in the 
history of American Christianity, the “Plan of Union” of 1801 and the 
“Accomodation Plan” of 1808. Both groups had been conditioned 
for such cooperation. Connecticut Congregationalism, since the adoption 
of the Saybrook Platform, had operated under a semi-presbyterian 
polity, while interchange of ministry, Yale students entering the Pres- 
byterian ministry, and joint ministerial conferences went on both 
before and after the Revolutionary War. Essentially it was an attempt 
to cope with the frontier problem through religious cooperation, but 
as the “Era of Good Feeling” gave way to denominational and sectional 
rivalry it was abrogated—first by the Presbyterians in 1837 and then 
by the Congregationalists in 1852. A complete history of the Plan has 
not yet been written” but R. H. Nichols has pointed the way in his 
well-balanced article for the state of New York.** The charge, repeated 
by Walker and so long held in Congregational circles, that the Plan 
transformed “over two thousand churches which were in their origins 
and usages Congregational into Presbyterian churches,” is proved false. 
Nichols takes a positive attitude toward the Plan, regards it as in- 
evitable “. . . that is inevitable on the assumption that those concerned 
were Christians,’ and goes on to list three general results beneficial 
to the whole of American Christianity: general interdenominational 
unity and cooperation, rise of union religious and philanthropic so- 
cieties, and the growth of liberalism.” C. L. Zorbaugh, following 
Nichols, emphasises the large number of Ohio churches that were 
formed under the “Accomodation Plan” and concludes that it was not 
altogether bad for Congregationalism.”” While R. D. Leonard con- 
cludes that although “in other parts of the West the Plan of Union 
worked for the benefit of Presbyterianism, in Wisconsin the opposite 
was the result.’ It was the influx of Congregational ministers into 
northern Presbyterianism and the formation of Presbyterian churches 
containing a New England laity that led to the development of “New 
School Presbyterianism,” a Congregational legacy that is still felt. The 
1837 General Assembly, captured by the Old School group, expelled 
the New School synods and attacked the great joint ventures.” How- 
ever, the latter group continued to support the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the American Board. 
The march of Congregationalism across the western states could 
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properly be told in the histories of the various state conferences. Somme 
but not nearly enough have been written.” The centennial of the 
General Congregational Association of Illinois called forth a volume 
ecited by Matthew Spinka and Frederick I. Kuhns.” It includes a long 
chapter by W. E. Thompson on the founding of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Union and another on the Chicago Theological Seminary founded 
in 1855. Although the article by R. L. Power is secular in tone, his 
thesis is that there was a conscious “New Englandizing” of the West. 
For this material he delved into the papers of the American Home 
Missionary Society.”” The AHMS papers are at the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary and have been used for a number of dissertations.” 


The most interesting and important expansion of New England 
Congregationalism outside continental United States was into the 
Hawaiian Islands. The first company were Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Bing- 
ham and Mr. and Mrs. Asa Thurston, who sailed from Boston in 
1819 under the auspices of the newly formed American Board. H. W. 
Bradley, in an excellent book,” tells us that their aim was to cover 
the Islands with “fruitful fields and pleasant dwellings and schools and 
churches.” They published the first newspaper, established the first 
Congregational Churches and printed the first English books west of 
the Rocky Mountains. William Richards,** who was sent out to join 
them in 1822, became Hawaii’s first minister of public instruction. 
It is beyond my purpose to evaluate or even list the literature on Con- 
gregational foreign and home missions.” 


It has often been said that Congregationalists have been in the 
forefront of American social issues. C. E. Clark’®’ has given us an 
excellent study in a limited situation of such a generalization. G. A. 
Riegler’” went to the sermonic material to find the social ideals of 
the New England clergy; he discusses such issues as education, gam- 
bling, duelling, family life, industry, labor, race, war and slavery. The 
book contains a valuable five page bibliography of contemporary 
pamphlets. Biographies have not yet appeared on the two most impor- 
tant leaders that Congregationalism furnished to the Social Gospel, 
Gladden and Strong.*” 


Nineteenth century Congregational theology moved from Cal- 
vinism to Liberalism. A masterful study of this movement is traced 
by D. D. Williams through an analysis of the theology taught at 
Andover Theological Seminary.’ Although Andover was tied to an 
inflexible creed insisted upon by the Hopkinsians after the middle of 
the century, a subtle change began to be felt and after the retirement of 
E. A. Park in 1881 a theological revolution took place. Williams dug 
hard into the nine volumes of the Andover Review and showed how 
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this new theology came to accept biblical criticism and to restate 
theology as a principle of historic development. 

A competent modern study of Horace Bushnell as a theologian 
and religious leader is greatly needed. Bushnell was the American 
founder of liberal religious education who, more than anyone else, 
freed the Congregational churches from Hopkinsian revivalism by 
providing another norm for entering the Kingdom of God.™ D. E. 
Swift has given us the end of the story of “Progressive Orthodoxy” 
as it was taught at Yale, Bangor and Andover at the end of the century 
and its impact on the churches and missionary boards.*” Another facet 
of the new theology was its attempt to come to terms with Darwinism. 
Among the Congregationalists, Lyman Abbott is notable with his 
“Christian Evolution.”*” F. H. Foster continued the story of New 
England Theology in a second volume printed after his death by 
J. G. Greene.*” It contained full chapters on Bushnell, Henry Ward 
Beecher, G. A. Gordon, W. N. Clarke and H. C. King. The story of 
“Liberal Theology” has been carried up to our day in a volume of es- 
says in honor of Eugene William Lyman.’” 

The history of the German Congregational Churches in the 
United States has been ably written by G. J. Eisenach.*” He dis- 
tinguishes three phases among these churches: The Reichsdeutsche, 
1874, who failed to attract to Congregationalism the liberals of the 
1848 emigration; the Brtiderschaften, ca. 1873; and the Evangelical 
Protestant merger of 1923. 

MopERN TRENDS 

Denominationalism, today’s expression of Anglo-American Chris- 
tianity, has caused much soul searching among American Congrega- 
tionalists. Creative activity as applied to this problem during the last 
fifty years has taken two major forms: an attempt to discover the 
genius of Congregationalism and an attempt to proceed beyond the 
present ecclesiastical structure. The two are interlocked in that the 
former is thought to be so precious a heritage that it will have inestima- 
ble value if it can be transmitted to what may be developing. The chal- 
lenge for the rethinking of the essence of Congregationalism has come 
from England in the vigorous writings of such men as Nathaniel 
Micklem, C. J. Cadoux, B. L. Manning, D. T. Jenkins, O. Franks and 
above all P. T. Forsyth.”° In regard to the latter the younger gen- 
eration of American Congregational scholars are discovering him; 
doctoral dissertations are being written on Forsyth at the moment in 
Yale, Union and Harvard. Albert Peel examined the denomination in 
two interesting volumes of essays that are a defence of the validity 
of modern Congregationalism and an antidote to any pessimism as to 
its future.’ At his lectures in Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1938 Peel noted 
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that “American Congregationalists have already embarked on the task 
of re-thinking Congregationalism.’’”’’’ Nathaniel Micklem, in two 
volumes read widely among American Congregationalists, discusses the 
essence of Congregationalism as a free church theology and its im- 
portance to the modern world.** In a later pamphlet he suggests, ““We 
might ‘try out’ episcopacy,” and asks, ‘““What would a Congregational 
bishop be like?’’** Among other “Forward Books” that have been 
rather widely noted on this side of the Atlantic may be mentioned that 
of D. T. Jenkins.” A book of essays purporting to be “a restatement 
of beliefs commonly held” by Congregationalists was printed under 
the direction of F. L. Fagley for the Committee of One Hundred for 
the International Congregational Council.* Of a similar nature is 
Walter M. Horton’s expression of the theological presuppositions be- 
hind modern Congregational churchmanship.*” 

In regard to the problem of ecumenicity it is interesting to note 
that the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists of England were 
investigating organic union at the same time the American Congrega- 
tional Churches were beginning to discuss merger with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church.”* The literature produced in England was not 
without influence on this side of the Atlantic. C. J. Cadoux, an op- 
ponent of the union, stressed elasticity, freedom and tolerance as the 
“most vital features of the Congregational Way,” which he believed 
would be submerged in a union with any church of a presbyterian 
polity."° A. J. B. Higgins was less rigid and believed that “such a 
union is possible without the surrender of anything which is vital in 
our heritage.’’° Nathaniel Micklem set forth what he called the 
“Facts” of the possibilities and problems. In the Congregational 
Quarterly for 1947 the “Joint Conference Report’ was discussed. The 
important question was: What is the nature of the Church? Again and 
again it is pointed out in this literature that Presbyterianism is com- 
posed of congregations making an individual Church while Congrega- 
tionalism is composed of individual churches. 

This of course was the issue in the seventeenth century between 
the two polities and also proved the issue in American merger proceed- 
ings with the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Although the time 
has not arrived to write the history of this merger movement (even the 
outcome is still uncertain), the bibliographical materials can be sur- 
veyed. For the most part they consist of broadsheets, pamphlets, en- 
cyclicals, official documents, and legal proceedings.” After re-reading 
the literature pro and con the impression becomes clear that those who 
are for the merger are looking ahead and those opposed are looking 
backwards. Some of the proponents who have printed their ideas are 
Douglas Horton, F. Q. Blanchard, C. C. Merrill, Raymond Calkins 
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and M. W. Maltbie. Much of the best material, however, has been the 
result of commissions and boards.’ The usual reason given for the 
merger is that Congregationalists, in view of their historic role in the 
unfolding of American Christianity, should take a leading part in 
ecumenical churchmanship.™™ 

Much larger than that of the proponents is the printed material 
of the opponents to the merger. The literary leader of the group was 
M. K. Burton; with him were J. D. Fackenthal, M. J. Bradshaw, J. W. 
Fifield and Max Strang. Two motives appear in their writings, a 
concern for independent congregationalism and resistance to change. 
Local autonomy and non-connectionalism are stressed and the Basis 
of Union is consistently attacked for its alleged obscurities. By 1946 
a steady stream of encyclicals was coming to the churches from M. K. 
Burton. He had already issued a series of fifteen pamphlets under the 
general title, Concerning our Merger with the Evangelical aid Re- 
formed Church.”*’ Frederick Meek joined the attack from historic Old 
South Church.” Their great fear was that the historic independence of 
the local church was being sold down the river for a presbyterian or a 
semi-presbyterian polity. 

In 1947, after the publication of the Basis of Union, the opponents 
organized on a national level in Evanston, Ill. A “Continuing Com- 
mittee for the Congregational-Christian Churches” was formed, and a 
booklet printed which said, ‘““We reject the present Basis of Union. 
It is a defective instrument for accomplishing its purposes.’”** During 
1947 the legal aspects were ably argued by both sides’** and the 
following year the opponents were calling themselves ““The National 
Antimerger Committee.””” 

Although the antimerger group was defeated at the Oberlin 
General Council in June, 1948, their literary efforts remained un- 
diminished and a vigorous pamphlet warfare was on."”° Examples 
of regional opposition were The Galesburg Statement from Illinois 
and the Action of the Hallowell Meeting from Maine. The latter was 
largely the work of Marion J. Bradshaw of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary who then published at least eight vigorous encyclicals. He shifted 
the emphasis, stating that the merger proposals had been pushed 
through “unfairly” and warning that such tactics would result in a 
broken fellowship. At the Cleveland General Council in Feb., 1949, 
M. K. Burton declared that the polity of the E. and R. Church was 
presbyterial and the polity of the Congregational Christian Churches 
was congregational, that there was an irreconcilable conflict between 
the two, and that the framework of the Basis of Union was presby- 
terial.” 

The Cadman Memorial Congregational Society of Brooklyn, 
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N. Y. finally petitioned the Supreme Court of that state to forbid 
the Moderator, Helen Kenyon, representing the General Council, to 
continue plans for the merger. Justice Meier Steinbrink of that court 
found in favor of the antimerger group. This decision was appealed 
and the ruling was reversed by the Appellate Division of that court. 
Now this decision is being appealed to the Court of Appeals, the 
highest court of New York.’ All plans regarding the merger will be 
held in abeyance until the litigation is completed. The 1952 General 
Council at Claremont overwhelmingly supported the officers of the 
Council in their merger activities. As can be seen the merger proceed- 
ings have made American Congregationalists more conscious of the 
meaning of their church, its historic mission and its possible role in the 
future. 
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to Frederick Jackson Turner (New 
York, 1910), pp. 3-34. For the story 
of the first settlement in the Ohio 
Valley see E. E, Dickinson, A History 
of the First Congregational Church 
of Marietta, Ohio (Marietta ?, 1896). 


. This story has been fully told by 


R. S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin 
College (Oberlin, 1943) in two hand- 
some volumes. Not many colleges can 
boast of sueh a splendid history. 


barbarism see W. W. 
Sweet, ‘The Churehes as Moral Courts 
of the Frontier.’’ Church History, 
Vol. IT, pp. 3-21; Religion in the 
Development of American Culture, 
1765-1840 (New York, 1952), pp. 129- 
159, 

J. B. Brebner, New England’s Out- 
post, Acadia before the Conquest of 
Canada (New York, 1927) and The 
Neutral Yankees of Nova_ Scotia 
(New York, 1937) brought this into 
historical foeus. Others have followed 
his leads, see especially H. W. Bar- 
ker, ‘*The Maugerville Chureh and 
the Ameriean Revolution,’’? Church 
History, Vol. VIL (1938), pp. 371- 
380: M. W. Armstrong, ‘‘ Neutrality 
and Religion in Revolutionary Nova 
Scotia,’’? New England Quarterly, Vol. 
XTX (1946). pp. 52-62; I, F. Mae- 
Kinnon, Settlements and Churches én 
Nova Scotia (Montreal, 1930). 


. There are materials in W. W. Sweet, 


Religion on the American Frontier, 
Vol. TI, The Presbyterians (New York, 
1936) and Vol. III, The Congrega- 
tionalists (Chicago, 1939). The latter 
is a solid contribution to Congrega- 
tional history particularly for the 
states of Illinois, Wiseonsin and 
Michigan, The author of this article 
does not share Sweet’s negative atti- 
tude toward the Plan so recently ex- 
pressed in his Religion in the Develop- 
ment of American Culture, p. 102, 
‘‘The historie consequences of this 
large bodv of Congregationalists flow- 
ing into Presbyterianism, during the 
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first third of the nineteenth century, 
proved unfortunate for both, es 


. **The Plan of Union in New York,”’ 


Church History, Vol. V (1936), pp. 
29-52. Though Wilbur Cross in Tne 
Burned-over District (1thaea, 1950) 
does not handle the Plan of Union 
very well he has given us considerable 
information about the Plan and its 
associated enterprises in central and 
western New York. 

Some of the ‘‘benevolent societies’’ 
which received their strength from 
the ‘‘interdenominational unity and 
cooperation’’ resulting from the Plan 
mentioned by Nichols are: The Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, American Educational 
Society, American Bible Society, Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, Ameri- 
ean Tract Society, American Home 
Missionary Society, American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance. 
‘‘The Plan of Union in Ohio,’’ Church 
History, Vol. Vi (1937), pp. 145-165. 
‘“‘The Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al Convention of Wisconsin, 1840- 
1850,’’ Church History, Vol. VII 
(1938), pp. 846-363. He gives as his 
reason the heavy New England influx 
into Wisconsin between 1840 and 1850, 
causing the joint convention to be- 
come preponderantly Congregational 
leading to a Presbyterian secession be- 
ginning with the Milwaukee Presby- 
terian Church in 1851. 


2. There is an interesting paper on the 


Plan in the Journal of the Presb. 
Hist. Soe., Vol. XXVIII (1950); see 
also W. O. Brackett, ‘‘The Rise and 
Development of the New School m 
the Presb. Church in the U. 8S. A.,’’ 
Ibid., Vol. XIII (1928-29). 


. There are, for example, T. O. Douglass, 


The Pilgrims of Iowa; C. J. Kennedy, 
A History of Congregationalism im 
Nebraska (Chicago, 1937); F. N. Dex- 
ter, ed. A Hundred Years of Congre- 
gational History in Wisconsin (Madi- 
son, 1933). 

A History of Illinois Congregational 
and Christian Churches (Chicago, 
1944). Valuable to the history of Con- 
gregationalism in Illinois is C. H. 
Rummelkamp, Jilinois College, A 
Centennial History, 1829-1929 (New 
Haven, 1928). 

‘6A Crusade to Extend Yankee Cul- 
ture,’’? New England Quarterly, Vol. 
XIII (1940), pp. 638-653. 

The best volume on Congregational 
home missions is that of C. B. Goody- 
koontz, Home Missions on the Ameri- 
can Frontier (Caldwell, Ida., 1939). 
See also O. W. Elsbree, The Rise of 
the Missionary Spirit in the United 
States (Lewisburg, Pa., 1928), A few 
of these are mentioned by Sweet, Se- 
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ligion in the Development of American 
Culture, p. 265, n. 40. 

The American Frontier in Hawait 
(Stanford, 1942). See also A. Loomis, 
Grapes of Canaan (New York, 1951). 
‘‘William Richards,’’ 
New Lngland Quarterly, Vol. X 
(1937), pp. 323-336. 

The last volume covering the history 
of the American Board was that of 
W. &, Strong, Zhe Story of the 
American Board (Boston, 1910). U. 
A. Phillips of Harvard is at present 
preparing another as a Ph. D. thesis. 
Another volume that could be men- 
tioned is that of L. B. Wright and 
Mary I. Fry, Puritans in the South 
Seas (New York, 1936). 

American Slavery and Maine Congre- 
gationalists (Bangor, 1940). 
Socialization of the New England 
Clergy, 1800-1860 (Greenfield, Ohio, 
1945). 

On the whole question in American 
Christianity see: C. H. Hopkins, The 
Rise of the Social Gospel 1865-1915 
(New Haven, 1940); A. I. Abell, The 
Urban Impact on American. Protestant- 
ism, 1865-1900 (Cambridge, 1943); H. 
F, May, Protestant Churches and In- 
dustrial America (New York, 1949). 
The Andover Liberals (New York, 
1941). 

T. T. Munger, Horace 
Preacher and Theologian (Boston, 
1899). See also A, J. W. Meyers, 
Horace Bushnell and Religious Kdu- 
cation (Boston, 1937). The pastor of 
Center Chureh, New Haven, during 
the Bushnellian period, has found a 
modern biographer, T. D. Bacon, 
Leonard Bacon (New Haven, 1931). 
Bacon’s influence in Congregational 
ecclesiology was toward the indepen- 
dence of the local church. 

versus Progressive 
Orthodoxy in Latter Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Congregationalism,’’ Church His- 
tory, Vol. XVI (1947), pp. 22-31. 
Ira V. Brown, Lyman Abbott, Chris- 
tian Evolutionist (Harvard Ph. D. 
thesis, 1946) reworked and about to 


Bushnell, 


be published as the Brewer Prize 
Essay. See also B, J. Lowenberg, 
‘‘Darwinism Comes to America,’? 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Vol. XXVIII (1941), pp. 339-368. 


. The Modern Movement in American 


Theology (New York, 1939). See also 
J. W. Buckham, Progressive Religious 
Thought in America (Boston, 1919) 
and W. Burgraff, The Rise and De- 
velopment of Liberal Theology in 
America (Goes, Holland, 1930). 


. Liberal Theology, An Appraisal. See 


especially the first by W. M. Horton, 
‘*Eugene W. Lyman: Liberal Chris- 
tian Thinker.’’ 
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A History of the German Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States 
(Yankton, S. D., 1938). 

G. O. Griffith, The Theology of P. T. 
Forsyth (London, 1948). At the cen- 
tennial of Forsyth’s birth in 1948 the 
Independent Press reprinted his ma- 
jor works and the Congregational 
Quarterly printed several articles about 
him. 

Essays Congregational and Catholic 
(London, 1931); Inevitable Congrega- 
tionalism (London, 1937). ‘he first 
is a collection of sixteen essays which 
he edited and designed to answer the 
question, What is Congregationalism? 
The second is a group of eight con- 
ference addresses delivered from 1917 
to 1937 on Congregational faith and 
polity. ; 
Christian Freedom (London, 1938). 
Congregationalism Today (London, 
1937); Congregationalism and the 
Church Catholic (London, 1943), 
Congregationalism and  Kpiscopacy 
(London, 1952?). 

The Church Meeting and Democracy 
(London, 1944). 

The Gospel, The Church and Society, 
Congregatlionalism Today (New York, 
1938). 

Our Christian Faith (Boston, 1945). 
The interesting attempt in America tu 
merge the Congregational and the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh is told 
in a volume edited by Newman Smyth 
and W. Walker, Approaches s’oward 
Church Unity (New Haven, 1919). 
After the failure the resulting story 
was told by Smyth, concentrating on 
Bishop Brewster’s refusal to ordain 
R. H. Bainton under the terms of 
the 1922 concordat, A Story of 
Church Unity (New Haven, 1923). On 
the Congregational-Christian merger 
there is an unpublished Ph. D. thesis 
at Yale by S. B. Humphrey, a mem- 
ber of the Christian group, The Unity 
of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches (1933). 
The Congregational 
1945), 

**The Doctrine of the 
Oongregationalism,’’ Congregational 
Quarterly, Vol. XXIV (1946). See 
the splendid analysis of presbyterian 
polity written for Congregationalists 


Way (London, 


Chureh and 


by P, ©. Simpson, ‘‘The Character 
of Presbytery,’’ Ibid., Vol. NXTIT 
(1945), pp. 306-316. 


Facts (London, 1946). 

The largest collection of such docu- 
ments the author has examined is 
in the personal files of C. ©, Merrill. 
They will eventually be turned over 
to the Congregational Library in Bos- 
ton, 


3. Such as the Basis of Union (1947) 


Cc 


126. 


13 


25. In one dated Sept. 9, 


127. 
128. J. D. Fackenthal, ‘‘Legal Aspects of 


. Their 


— 


2. The columns of 


and the Interpretations of the Basis of 
Union (1948); to these may be added 
the reports of the Executive Committee 
of the General Council, the Commis- 
sion of Interchureh Relations and 
Christian Unity, the Committee of 
Fifteen, the Committee on Procedures 
and other groups on state and associa- 
tion level. 

A Letter from the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Conference (1949) pre- 
pared by W. A. Morgan and P. 8, 
McElroy states: ‘‘Those who are 
studying the world situation most 
deeply seem wnanimous in the convie- 
tion that there is overwhelming and 
immediate need of union in the 
Christian Church . . . Congregational- 
ism for over a century has stood for 
Protestant union.’’ Raymond Calkins 
says in An Open Letter to Congrega- 
tionalists in Massachusetts  (Nov., 
1948), ‘‘The major and imperative 
task confronting our Church today is 
its unification . . . Congregationalisis 
have taken a bold stand.’? 

1946, he says, 
“Tf we ure to take a step that will 
ultimately liquidate Congregationalism, 
let us say so like men. . .. Lf this 
merger ultimately means a Presbyterial 
set-up for us, it is time that we all 
knew about it.’’ 

The Critical Conflict belween Ideals 
and Reality, in which he ealled for 
his chureh to vote ‘‘no,’’ feeling that 
the merger would be the extinetion 
of Congregationalism, Meek was later 
to change his opinion. 

The Evanston Meeting (1947). 


the Proposed Merger’’ (Oct. 28, 
1947); M. W, Maltbie, ‘‘An Open Let- 
ter on the Union’’ (Dee. 6, 1947); T. 
R. Faville ‘‘The Reply of T. R. Fa- 
ville’? (Dee. 31, 1947). 

organ, Antimerger, appeared 
without a masthead although it was 
understood that the promoter was J. 
W. Fifield; it was soon discontinued 
and The Congregational Christian 
Churches took its place. 

Remarks upon the action . . . at 
Oberlin (Sept., 1948); The Oberlin 
Meeting (1948); M. J. Bradshaw, 
An Open Letter to the Committee of 
Fiftcen (Nov. 1948); M, K. Burton, 
What Really Happened at Oberlin, 
and Legal Grounds for repudiating 
the Oberlin Action on the Merger, 
both published in Aug., 1948. 


. Later published as Why the Basis of 


Union is not a valid document (1949), 
Advance have been 
open to both sides. The legal briefs, 
plus the evidences and testimony of 
the trials are available in the Con- 
gregational offices in New York. 
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NORTH AMERICAN THOUGHT ON THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS DURING THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(A Survey Article) 
R. PIERCE BEAVER 
Missionary Research Library 
I. Some GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


North American thinking and writing in missions have in general 
been characterized by immediate practicality. Missionaries, adminis- 
trators, and professors of missions have been chiefly concerned with 
strategy and tactics, with methods and techniques, with program 
promotion and education of the church members. Scholars have de- 
voted their attention principally to the analysis of successive current 
situations and trends and the interpretation of their significance for 
the mission. Getting something done well in order to meet a pressing 
need has appeared more important than a study of the theological 
presuppositions or implications of the action. 

The symposium on the Christian World Mission edited by William 
K. Anderson and published in 1946 by the Commission on Ministerial 
Training of the Methodist Church at Nashville, Tennessee, well illus- 
trates the range of interest in missionary studies and the place which 
theory holds in relation to other subjects. Part 1, “Background,” con- 
sists of seven articles, three of which are on “Universalism” in the 
Old Testament, in the teachings of Jesus, and in the Early Church. 
The other four chapters are historical. Part IJ, “Panorama After 
World War II,” includes ten articles describing and analyzing the 
situation in as many geographical areas of the world. Part IIT, “Mod- 
ern Methods and Objectives,” contains thirteen studies ranging from 
missions and world order through religious liberty, anthropology, and 
various functional programs to the world mission tomorrow and “The 
Price of Ultimate Victory.” 

There has been a high degree of specialized scholarship placed at 
the service of the mission. The works of J. Merle Davis on the eco- 
nomic and social base of the Younger Churches, the long shelf of books 
on missionary problems by Daniel J. Fleming. and M. Searle Bates’ 
Religious Liberty, An Inquiry, among others, are ample evidence of 
this. Missionary scholarship of excellent quality has made the analysis 
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of the situation, suggested the new policy, and perfected the techniques. 

However, there has been one major exception to the tendency 
towards immediate practicality, for in the course of the years con- 
siderable interest has been manifested in the history of missions, and 
in the past quarter of a century this subject has become a major area of 
missionary scholarship. The books and articles by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, especially his monumental work, 4 History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity, have played the premier role in establishing 
the history of missions as a recognized field of theological study and 
missionary thought. E. R. Hardy’s Militant in Earth, J. T. Addison’s 
Medieval Missionary, and other volumes have contributed to this 
achievement. W. Richey Hogg’s recent book, Ecumenical Foundations, 
and W. C. Barclay’s first two volumes of his History of Methodist 
Missions indicate the degree and quality of continuing interest in the 
historical field. 

There has, to be sure, been some thought given to the underlying 
basic principles of missions ever since the days of Cotton Mather in the 
eighteenth century, but it has been a minor area of concern for mis- 
sionary scholarship. One reason is the lack of interest in this subject 
among biblical scholars and systematic theologians. Another is the fact 
that the foreign missionary enterprise itself has not been very re- 
sponsive to changes in the theological climate, although those changes 
may have had considerable effect on the support given to the mission 
boards by their churches. The North American foreign missionary en- 
terprise is predominantly conservative. There are certain militant fun- 
damentalists who have attacked liberals, conservatives, and neo-ortho- 
dox alike. They carried dissension to China in the 1920’s and now 
again, after a quarter of a century, are once more stirring up discord 
abroad; and they have set up two missionary societies in opposition to 
two of the oldest mission boards, but such controversy has not in the 
past produced literature of any value. Intent on the task of witnessing 
to our Lord through a complex program abroad and resting on a few 
simple, unformulated, but firmly established evangelical principles, the 
great body of the missionaries and their leaders, staunchly evangelical, 
were taken by surprise when the Laymen’s Inquiry, representing a 
very different theological viewpoint, launched its criticism of the 
foreign missionary enterprise. 

A survey of the literature on the theological basis of the mission 
reveals several areas practically untouched by North Americans. The 
problem of the Jews and their significance for the mission is one of 
these. Likewise, there has been a relatively small place given to the 
problem of divine revelation in the Bible and in Christ in relationship 
to the non-Christian religions. This question is dealt with in those at- 
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tempts at presenting a comprehensive theory of missions, but strangely 
the missionary experts in the various religions, unlike their European 
brethren, have not as a rule spoken on this question but have contined 
their writing to linguistic and historical matters. Several works on 
Christianity and Islam are the exceptions. Even the subject of mis- 
sionary vocation has had little attention. Robert Ek. Speer’s pamphiet, 
“What Constitutes a Missionary Call?” and Arthur J. Brown’s classic 
“The Foreign Missionary,” have had no counterparts produced in more 
than thirty years. 

lt should be emphasized that the North American foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise has never been in isolation and that North Americans 
interested in the theory of missions have always read British works 
and English translations of Continentals on the subject. Moreover, 
those American churches with close German, Dutch, and Scandinavian 
ties have been responsive to trends of missionary thinking in the par- 
ent churches in Europe. There are differences between European and 
American missionary thinking on the whole. The former is primarily 
biblical and theological in approach, while the latter is primarily so- 
ciological. British thinking appears to have taken more of a middle 
position. In the field of mission theory British and American thinking 
very nearly form a single unit. There is a difference of emphasis in 
the thinking of various sections of the mission—the German preoccu- 
pation with eschatology, for example, but since the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in 1910 Protestant thinking on the basic principles of missions 
has increasingly lost its provincialism and taken on an ecumenical 
character. However, it is useful in view of the large place given to 
the theological issues at the Willingen Conference to review the North 
American contribution. 

II. THe Backcrounp: From EpinpurcH To Mapras 
The General Viewpoint 

The North American portion of the foreign missionary enterprise 
during the nineteenth century had grown to great magnitude impelled 
by simple obedience to the dominical commandment to go and make 
disciples of all the world with, perhaps, an admixture of the driving 
force of American “manifest destiny.” James S. Dennis in his Missions 
and Social Progress and Robert E. Speer in his Missions and Modern 
History had given Americans an understanding of the significance 
of that missionary outreach in history and in culture change. Appar- 
ently influenced by those two books, William O. Carver in 1909 
brought out his Missions in the Plan of the Ages,’ the first major 
work on the principles of missions. It is representative of American 
thought on the eve of the Edinburgh Conference. 

Dr. Carver relied principally on the proof-text method, but went 
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beyond his collection of texts to the missionary message of the Bible 
as a whole. God is the Author of missions, which is His method of 
carrying forward His plan of the ages. Jesus Christ is the Founder of 
the mission, which is essentially the revealing of the Father to the 
world. By the direct command of our Lord every redeemed Christian 
is meant to be the agent of the mission, and in that work he becomes 
a worker together with God in fulfilling His promises in Christ. The 
Church is the conservator of missions. The world is the beneficiary, 
for missions brings it the fulfillment of all that is truly good and its 
only hope for salvation in Jesus Christ. The book deals with the mis- 
sionary message, plan, power, work, and consummation. Until God’s 
final summation of all things in Christ, it is the Christian duty faith- 
fully to bear witness to Jesus Christ as Savior. Carver’s verse-by- 
verse, proof-text method and his general approach are followed in 
later books by Julian P. Love* and Samuel M. Zwemer.* 

Perhaps more than any other factor the ecumenical missionary 
conferences have stimulated and directed American missionary think- 
ing, in theory, strategy, and tactics. The predominating trend of 
thought in the quarter of a century following the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of 1910 is to be traced in the writings of the leaders of the 
period, especially Robert E. Speer and John R. Mott. Warmly and 
staunchly evangelical, responsive to new insights and to a growing 
ecumenical consciousness, the aim and motive of the mission came to 
be grounded, not in proof-texts, but in the person, the work, and the 
lordship of Jesus Christ. It moved from too narrow a stress on the 
individual to a concern for the individual in his social context, without 
abandoning the centrality of the individual act of conversion. The for- 
mulation of the statement on the Christian message issued by the 
Jerusalem Conference was for the most part the work of Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, and is representative of the prevailing North American 
thinking of the day.* “Our message is Christ... . Our true and com- 
pelling motive lies in the very nature of the God to whom we have 
given our hearts. Since He is love, His very nature is to share. Christ 
is the expression in time of the eternal self-giving of the Father... . 
We believe that men are made for Christ and cannot really live apart 
from Him. ... Herein lies the Christian motive, it is simple. We cannot 
live without Christ and we cannot bear to think of men living without 
Him. Since Christ is the motive, the end... is nothing less than the 
production of Christlike character in individuals and societies and 
nations through faith in and fellowship with Christ the living Savior, 
and through corporate sharing of life in a divine society. Christ is 
our motive and Christ is our end. We must give nothing less, and we 
can give nothing more.” 
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The attitude of the Jerusalem Conference towards the non-Chris- 
tian religions was in general that prevailing in North America at the 
time, and its message on that subject could have been duplicated in 
North American missionary circles. With no intention of lessening the 
insistence on the uniqueness of the Christian gospel, there was a recog- 
nition of the presence of God’s truth in other religions in varying de- 
grees. The practical requirements for sharing Christ with people of 
other faiths were presented in three books by Daniel J. Fleming,® and 
these views won wide acceptance in North American churches. The 
chief spokesman for the opposite viewpoint which denied divine reve- 
lation in any large degree in the other religions was Samuel M. 
Zwemer.® Possessing an encyclopedic knowledge of Islam, loving Mus- 
lims passionately, Dr. Zwemer in most of his fifty books met Islam 
with a frontal attack. One of his greatest contributions was the found- 
ing of The Muslim World. 

A period of easy optimism followed World War I. Moreover, 
a liberal theology, passing over in some quarters into humanism, be- 
came exceedingly influential during the third decade of the present 
century. Missionary circles were more resistant to it than some other 
portions of the churches, but it challenged squarely most of the pre- 
suppositions underlying the foreign missionary enterprise. The publi- 
cation in 1932 of the report of a Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry brought 
that challenge into the open. 

“Re-thinking Missions’ and Its Sequel 

The Laymen’s Inquiry was born out of genuine Christian concern, 
but the majority of the appraisers were not sufficiently grounded in 
a personal knowledge of missions, the categories employed were hu- 
manistic, and the missionaries themselves were ignored in the processes 
of the inquiry. Serious mistakes were made in procedure and publicity. 
So much ill will was stirred up that the report, entitled Re-thinking 
Missions,’ had a stormy reception. The only uncontested point in the 
report was the conclusion that missions should continue. Much of 
value was overlooked in the heat of the indignation aroused. Strangely, 
although rejected by missions in North America, the book came to 
symbolize American missions in the minds of many Europeans. 

Almost a third of Re-thinking Missions is devoted to the theologi- 
cal basis. Many Christian ideals are accepted and there are frequent 
references to the spirit of Christ, but in seeking to ground itself in the 
teachings of Jesus the report appears to ignore the teaching of the New 
Testament about Jesus. The deity of Christ and the work of the Holy 
Spirit never enter into the thinking. The strength of Christianity is 
seen to lie in its reference of its concepts of God, man, and religion 
to the life and teachings of Jesus, to whom the insistent problems of 
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religion came with peculiar force, and who gave answers to them 
which because of their simple and essential nature may be taken as 
final. These simple and accessible truths are so embodied and exem- 
plified in the life and death of Jesus as to give them a power to operate 
in the world of men not found in any other religion. ln them are both 
finality and endless development. 

Missions carried on in the name oi Jesus should not seek the total 
conversion of Asia or any other region or religion. Cooperation, not 
displacement, is the way. Strengthen the old ethnic religions. Share 
with them, and thus become aware of Christianity’s own deepest in- 
sights. Missionary effort should be related to the world’s religions in 
the same way as Jesus dealt with Judaism. He did not destroy, but 
fulfilled, modifying tradition by the introduction of new principles. 
Even so, the teachings of Buddha, Confucius, or the Hindu sages will 
iind tuifillment in Jesus. 

‘ihe report sees the end of missions not as the establishment of 
ihe Ciaurch, towards which the volume shows marked antipathy, but 
rather as the permeation ‘of the personal life of the individual and the 
fabric of human society with creative ideals and energies which will 
renew and vitalize both the single unit and the group.” “Evangelism 
by living and by human service’ leads to the proper program of mis- 
sions addressed to all of society, for the ‘‘welfare of the individual’s 
soul cannot be secured in complete independence of the welfare of his 
body, his mind, and his general social context.’’ The scope of missions 
includes all that makes for more abundant life. 

The chairman of the inquiry, editor, and chief author of Re-think- 
ing Missions was Professor William E. Hocking of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He had already in his book, Human Nature and Its Remaking 
(1918, revised 1923),° begun to lay the groundwork for these ideas. 
Following the publication of Re-thinking Missions, he developed his 
theory in a pamphlet entitled “Evangelism” (1935)" and a book, Liv- 
ing Religions and a World Faith,” published in 1940. 

Professor Hocking finds religion in its essence to be universal and 
a unity, but yet everywhere local, partisan, and plural, scandalously 
denying its unity and universality. This pluralism has occurred through 
historical accident, and history may still rectify the scandal. A world 
faith must accompany the world culture now arising. Religion is 
essentially a passion for righteousness and for the spread of righteous- 
ness conceived as a cosmic demand. It must be universal, for it arises in 
a universal human craving directed towards an equally universal object, 
which is an absolute that holds good for all men at all times. For this 
reason religion normally tends to unite men across time and space. At 
the same time, this universal religion carries with it the urge to com- 
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municate itself, and it must then become specific and particular in 
order to reach specific individuals and situations. It is personal and 


ai 
oe 


social, requiring the insight of the mystic for the benefit of all, but 
gathering up the mystic into the community for his own completion. 

Professor Hocking describes three ways to the achievement of a 
world faith: radical displacement, which is the old method of missions; 
synthesis, or a syncretism by which one religion adopts from another 
what it needs; and reconception, which is his own proposal. Recon- 
ception is the progressive understanding of one’s own religion through 
association with, study of, and cooperation with other religions, a 
process which can reveal what is inherent but unrecognized in the 
faith. It is a growth in sameness, not syncretism. When all religions 
cooperatively try to meet humanity’s passion for righteousness and the 
spread of righteousness “conceived as a cosmic demand”, the final 
world faith will emerge. It will then be accepted spontaneously because 
of its ability to satisfy need and because it possesses reality and truth. 
Experience and history prove that Christianity is this religion, having 
possessed in anticipation that which the world has been seeking. It 
has surpassed other religions in answering the problem of modernity. 
Yet Christianity is far from ready to serve as that world faith, which 
it is potentially. It must learn much from other faiths. For example, it 
must gain such indisputable values as the sense of God’s majesty from 
Islam, of intensive humanity from Confucianism, and of reflectiveness 
from Hinduism. Moreover, it has so far failed to solve the problem 
of civilization, but it will do so eventually, and then the local religions 
can remain in association with Christianity as particular expressions of 
this world faith. 

More directly with respect to the Christian mission, Professor 
Hocking finds its motive in that of Jesus Himself—compassion for 
lost men. “Men are lost when they are without a guide, without cer- 
tainty, without an inner peace, without a sure direction of action.” 
There is more lostness in the world than ever before. Men find new 
ways of losing themselves and in times of social progress they tend 
to rely on inferior gods. The mission has tried to save a part of the 
world, not all of it, addressing itself too much to the poor and needy 
while forgetting the intellectual scribes and pharisees. The gospel is 
addressed to all men, and it is addressed with urgency and unhurried 
faith. “Evangelism does not require impending catastrophe to give it 
urgency. Nor can it be conducted in an atmosphere of panic, which is 
an atmosphere not of faith, but of lack of faith. Concern, ardor, com- 
passion are true motives for evangelism: fear is treasonable, for it is 
inconsistent with what Christianity must offer men—serenity, sta- 
bility, peace, based on certitude in the midst of the heavings of the 
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world. The Christian needs to be perpetually stirred out of sloth by 
the reminder that the miseries of a lost world are his personal re- 
sponsibility; but the alarmist has already ceased to be a Christian.” 

The method of missions requires both continuity and change, 
following the example of the householder in Matthew 13:22 who 
“bringeth forth out of his treasure things old and new.” The ancient, 
eternal answers must be preached along the contemporary road, find- 
ing man when and where he lives. This was Jesus’ method. The abid- 
ing essence of His gospel is found in His oft used words: repent, be- 
lieve, love, and enter. This order provides a road out of lostness. This 
gospel must be as timely as it is universal, answering the great issues 
of the day. It must become composite and concrete, with deed and 
life added to the voice of the preacher. 

Another able expositor of views similar to those of Hocking is 
Hugh Vernon White in his two books, .4 Theology for Christian Mis- 
sions (1937) and A Working Faith for the World (1938). A 
homocentric view of missions is propounded. Jesus’ cardinal principle, 
which is service to man in all his needs, is the regulative principle of 
missions, and nothing is divinely ordained save to serve man. Church, 
creed, and even Christ are made for man, not man for them. The person 
of Christ is only the beginning of the incarnation of God in all human 
life. The center of concern for any Christian program of activity is 
not Christ, but humanity. God can only be served in service to man. 
Such service is really an ellipse with two foci, those two inseparable 
loves which are joined together in Christ’s great commandment. Christ 
is the mediator who brings them into union, and His meaning is that all 
men are God’s children upon whom He showers His love. It cannot be 
said that one religion is better than another; but it can be affirmed 
without denying the values in other religions that Christianity is the 
best religion for man. The new apologetic is this: “It is that the life 
of active trust in God and love for all men is eternally right, and repre- 
sents the purpose of God for mankind; that such a life will be sus- 
tained by God despite all temporary defeat; that such a life, lived even 
in the face of enmity and through sacrifice, will be a force for the 
fulfillment of God’s purpose to win men to Himself and create a 
society of persons who live that life together.” The ultimate end of 
the mission is to bring men the life and quality of life that are Christian 
and to embody them in life patterns. This is supremely the conquest 
of selfishness. It is imperative that the method of the mission never 
violate the sanctity of human personality. The great majority of North 
American missionary leaders vigorously repudiated the views of Hock- 
ing and White, especially Re-thinking Missions and its comprehensive 
and serious judgments upon the foreign missionary enterprise.’* A 
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flood of pamphlets streamed from the presses, but most of them were 
composed with too much speed and heat to be of lasting value. One of 
the best was Re-thinking Missions Examined by Robert E. Speer.”* 
However, in a pamphlet of sixty-four pages dealing with every section 
of the Laymen’s report, only a few pages could be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of theological principles. Despite all the furor and resentment, 
no major work appeared in rebuttal representing the majority view- 
point of the day. 
III. THe Impact oF Proressor KRAEMER AND 
THE MapraAs CONFERENCE 

The answer to Re-thinking Missions came from across the At- 
lantic in the form of Professor Hendrick Kraemer’s important book, 
The Christian Message in the Non-Christian World, prepared for 
the Madras Conference. Kindly but firmly Dr. Kraemer rebuked what 
appeared to him to be the American concept of missions, an optimistic 
and activistic endeavor for the transformation of life into a kingdom 
of righteousness. He declared that the Church is standing in a pagan 
world which is a mission field even in those secularized areas that still 
called themselves Christian. The Christianity revealed in Christ trans- 
cends all other authorities and is the test by which all faith and life are 
judged. The present crisis of missions is a crisis of faith. Christian 
faith is the revelation of a connected series of divine acts, a story of 
divine initiative recorded in the Bible. The author calls the Church back 
to “Biblical realism,’ which demonstrates that the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other religions is not that of continuity, but of discontinuity. 
The religion of the Bible alone is unique, divinely revealed, and true; 
all other religion is but the natural striving of man to find God, a 
striving doomed to failure. The other religions and Christianity have 
nothing essential in common and never meet on common ground. They 
cannot be regarded as a preparation for the Gospel, which is solely 
God’s act and in which man has no part. The Gospel cannot be pre- 
sented as a set of truths, a system of ethics, or a social program, al- 
though such may be by-products, for it is a story about God which 
challenges man and demands his decision. Those who respond and ac- 
cept the revelation in faith find an authority which delivers from all 
relativism, for it is equally authoritative for all men. “God raised up 
Jesus,” and this is the absolute truth by which all philosophies and re- 
ligions must be tested. Here, too, in the will of God is the root of all 
true ethics. Those who receive this revelation must confront the world 
with it. The only valid motive and purpose of missions is to call men 
and peoples to confront themselves with God’s acts of revelation and 
salvation and to build up a community of those who have surrendered 
themselves to faith in, and loving service of, Jesus Christ. The one 
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point of contact between the non-Christian religions and Christianity 
is the missionary, who must be an embodiment of the golden rule, 
having an untiring interest in the religion, ideas, and all that make up 
the lives of the people. Living among them for Christ's sake and their 
sake, the missionary finds many points of contact, and becomes by 
God’s grace a pointer to Christ. Only by knowing the cultural life of 
the land to which he goes can the missionary translate the story of 
the Gospel into words, thoughts, customs, and institutions which people 
will understand. The end product of the mission is the displacement of 
their religions by an indigenous Christian Church. 

A decade was to pass before Dr. Kraemer was fully understood 
in North American missionary circles, but his book stimulated thought 
and discussion from the moment of its appearance. However, it re- 
ceived more attention in academic quarters than in the missionary 
groups. The program of the annual meeting of that Foreign Missions 
Conference in 1938 was preparatory to the Madras Conference. On 
that occasion Dr. H. P. Van Dusen delivered an address on “New 
Emphases in the Philosophy of Missions,’”’ in which he introduced his 
hearers to the theological issues which would be central in the discus- 
sion at the conference. In the intervening months between that event 
and the conference a general consensus was attained, and it was not 
altered materially by the discussions at the conference. The view gen- 
erally held in North America at the time of the conference and for a 
decade thereafter is well indicated in the title of the paper by Professor 
Walter Marshall Horton in the first volume of the Madras series 
(The Authority of the Faith), “Between Hocking and Kraemer.’ 
Most persons would accept neither Hocking’s view of the relationship 
of Christianity to the non-Christian religions nor Kraemer’s doctrine 
of discontinuity. 

The discussions on the Church at Madras appear to have been 
much more interesting to most Americans than those on the subject 
of continuity and discontinuity. Although some of them preferred 
with E. Stanley Jones to lay the emphasis on the Kingdom, the ma- 
jority agreed that the stress must be on the Church as the divine 
agency in the extension of the Kingdom. The new centrality given to 
the Church in North American missionary thinking following Madras 
is evident in W. O. Carver’s book, Christian Missions in Today’s 
World, 1942." After reviewing numerous problems of the mission 
in the present world situation, he writes:’* “The problems are all 
aspects of one problem: how to make empirical Christianity the cor- 
porate and working expression of the God of all men, and thus the wit- 
nessing voice of the redeeming God, saying: ‘Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth.’ To put it in more definitely Chris- 
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tian terms, the problem is to make the Church the growing Body of 
the Christ of God, as the Christ is maturing his own life in human 
history through its life and loyalty. Every problem . . . must be sub- 
jected to the light and logic of this one problem-—a human Body func- 
tioning for, and as ‘God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself’ 
—‘Christ in you the hope of glory.’ ”’ When one remembers that it is a 
Southern Baptist making this statement, the example becomes all the 
more forceful. 
IV. From Mapras to WHITBY 

The issues leading to World War II and then the long years of 
war drew the attention of missionary leaders from study of the 
theological basis of missions to the problem of the role of the Christian 
faith and Church in the establishment of peace and the creation of a 
new social order for mankind. Typical of this concern are Luman J. 
Shafer’s two books, The Christian Alternative to World Chaos and 
The Christian Mission in Our Day.” Other notable contributions by 
persons deeply involved in foreign missions are: D. J. Fleming, Bring- 
ing Our World Together,” H. P. Van Dusen, For the Healing of the 
Nations and What Is the Church Doing?;** and Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell’s book, The Church After the War.” 

Unfortunately, interest in the study of the mission remained prac- 
tically non-existent among the systematic theologians. The only the- 
ologians with a national hearing who from Madras to Willingen have 
consistently manifested concern for the theological fundamentals in 
missions are President Henry P. Van Dusen and President John A. 
Mackay. Professors of missions on the whole were engrossed either 
in historical studies or in practical problems. The leadership of the 
foreign missionary enterprise for the most part proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the debate over the Laymen’s Inquiry and the discussion 
connected with the Madras Conference had resulted in a general, 
although unformulated, agreement on the essential principles that 
underlie the mission, and that it would be unprofitable to discuss them 
in a major way and divert energy from the task of carrying out the 
mission. This attitude still persists today in many quarters. 

Fortunately, the prevailing view did not remain unarticulated. 
Edmund D. Soper wrote his Philosophy of the Christian World Mis- 
sion, published in 1943. This proved to be not only a well-written 
statement of Dr. Soper’s own personal views and a useful textbook, 
but also a very adequate expression of the prevailing viewpoint in the 
United States and Canada. The use of the term “philosophy” in the 
sense employed by the title is an Americanism puzzling to many Euro- 
peans. It is used with the meaning: “a systematic body of general con- 
ceptions . . . with the implications of their practical application.” 
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Soper’s book is concerned with “The Biblical Background,” ‘The 
World Mission in History,” “Christianity as the World Religion,” 
and “The Strategy of the World Mission.” Like most Americans at 
the time, the author takes a middle ground between Hocking and 
Kraemer. He acknowledges that “in Jesus Christ there is a quality of 
revelation which is so different that no other can compare with it,” 
and yet recognizes values in other religions. The universal purpose of 
God, proclaimed by the prophets of Israel, comes to its full and final 
revelation in Jesus Christ. His gospel of redemption, spiritual attain- 
ment, and creative fellowship became an expanding vision for the 
early Church, and functioned as a conditioning factor in Christian 
contacts with various cultures down through the ages. Now and 
always non-Christians need in their lives that saving grace which in 
Christ constitutes the uniqueness of Christianity. This unique demon- 
stration of God’s love is mediated through preaching, personal evan- 
gelism, contagion of life, and a wide variety of direct and collateral 
means as it is given expression in life and ministry. At the same time 
that the Christian gospel is unique, it also shares continuity with other 
religions, for God has never left Himself without a witness among 
those who know not Christ. The truth in the other religions is a 
highway to God, but in the end the gate into life is a narrow one. 

There is no inevitable human progress, according to Dr. Soper, 
for man is a creature in need of help. Salvation is the gift of God 
alone. It is divinely self-given in Jesus Christ, the Lord of life, at 
once both human and divine, in whom the love of God is made manifest. 
The grace offered in Christ is for this life and beyond. Those who 
share in the knowledge of this love feel a compulsion to make it known 
to others. This is the simple nature of the mission. Its purpose is 
simply to make known the gospel of God’s love to men manifested in 
Christ. A missionary is one sent to proclaim in the most effective 
manner this good news of the Kingdom of God. The mission aims both 
at initiating individuals into a new lite of unique quality in Christ and 
also at permeating the life of the community with new ideals coming 
from Christ. The primary purpose is simple and single, but manifold 
in its operation. The universality of life in Christ may not be limited 
by nationalism, but it must become indigenous in each land. In the 
process of naturalization the Christian faith combines elements from 
the old with the new in order to create a new life, as Jesus Christ 
draws native devotion to Himself and transforms the environment. 
Missions are integral to Christian life, both individual and communal. 
It is the Church realizing its ecumenical nature. Neither the mission 
nor the Church is the end. The end is the Kingdom of God, proclaimed 
by Jesus Christ as His aim in carrying out the will of God the Father. 
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An exposition of the nature of the mission in terms of the older 
orthodoxy, and representing the views of a substantial section of the 
North American missionary enterprise, appeared a few years later. 
It is The Bible Basis of Missions by Robert Hall Glover, the director 
of the China Inland Mission.** However, it is intended for the average 
layman or pastor and does not go deeply into its topics, although it is 
quite comprehensive. 

During the fifth decade of the century World War II, post-war 
problems, neo-orthodoxy, the rediscovery of the doctrine of the Church, 
and the ecumenical movement all conspired together radically to change 
the theological climate in North America. The ground was being laid 
for possible new lines of missionary thinking. The discovery of the 
Younger Churches by service men as well as by people interested in 
missions transformed the ecumenical movement from a vague senti- 
mental dream into a real world fellowship. Dr. Van Dusen’s two small 
books, They Found the Church There and For the Healing of the Na- 
tions,” were exceedingly influential in stimulating this new awareness. 
Another book by the same author, World Christianity; Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow,” offered a corrective to a too narrow definition 
of the ecumenical movement in terms solely of Faith and Order ob- 
jectives and demonstrated the part missions play in the total movement. 
A volume in the Inter-Seminary Series (1948), Towards World-wide 
Christianity, edited by O. Frederick Nolde, brought the same emphasis 
into student thinking.” 

There were not wanting signs that the new interest in theology 
abroad in North America was making itself felt in foreign missionary 
circles, even if not on a large scale. For example, two books published 
in 1945, dealing with specialized functional emphases within the mis- 
sionary program, seek for a justification for these specialized forms 
of ministry in the Bible and theology. The Christian Mission Among 
Rural People.” summarizes the reason for a specialized ministry to 
rural people in these terms: “The Christian message is one for all of 
life. Because it brings to earth the will of God for men, it reveals the 
relationships which God would have prevail between all men, in their 
families, as individuals and as groups within their neighborhoods, and 
in their relationships in the wider social order. It reveals the way in 
which God would have men regard the resources he has given them: 
bodies, abilities, cultural resources. and material things, and it de- 
termines standards for the trusteeship of income. The exnerience of 
havine God revealed through contact with Jesus Christ, and of seeking 
to follow his will for all of life, works changes which can amount to 
transformation in the inner lives of Christians. . . . Man, rooted in 
the physical world of soil, plants, animals. society, birth, and death. is 
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called by a seeking God to become his child in the spirit. Truly, such 
a gospel is for all of life!” These ideas are elaborated in the book. A 
new day had dawned in North American missions when program was 
justified on the ground of theological principles derived from the Bible 
and not on the ground of the need. While less systematically developed 
than in the other book, The Famuly and Its Christian Fulfillment*’ also 
bases its cause and its program on the Bible and on theological presup- 
positions. 
Whitby 

The Whitby meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
1947 in its theological discussions reexamined the faith by which the 
Church lives under the slogan, ‘Word of Redemption.” The major 
North American contributions were the addresses of Presidents Van 
Dusen and Mackay. 

In an address on “The Articulate Word,’’® Dr. Van Dusen de- 
fined the two-fold problem of communication as the necessity of the 
Christian faith to speak to an alien or antagonistic world a message 
which has been formulated in the language of past ages and is scarcely 
intelligible to the man of today. The faith has had to face this problem 
in every revolutionary age, and there have always been two views with 
regard to the relation of the gospel to the forms of thought and life 
in the environment. One view “seeks to demonstrate Christian truth’s 
supremacy in its continuity with and fulfillment of the best non- 
Christian thought.” The other finds “the authority of the Christian 
truth in its contrast to and condemnation of prevailing viewpoints.” 
However, history shows that in every age Christian life and thought 
must discover their relationship to contemporary culture, but the most 
serious obstacles to Christian faith are not so much the prevailing 
thought forms as those ways of behavior which dominate contemporary 
living. Language—dated and inadequate, hard to translate—is always 
a hindrance to successful communication. 

In every North American gathering of missionaries there is ref- 
erence made to the work of the Holy Spirit, but there has never been 
an adequate statement on this subject. The Whitby address by Dr. John 
A. Mackay on “The Holy Spirit in Proclamation’ forms a rare entry 
in American missionary bibliography. Dr. Mackay states that the role 
of the Holy Spirit in the proclamation of the gospel is threefold. The 
Holy Spirit provides the message, having been present as a decisive 
factor in the redemptive events themselves, presently providing an 
authoritative interpretation of the Christian message, and throughout 
history leading the Church into all truth. Secondly, the Holy Spirit 
equips the messengers of the Word, bestowing evangelical unction and 
understanding. This understanding includes both right doctrine and 
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knowledge of the circumstances and conditions under which the mis- 
sionary can best discharge his mission. The Holy Spirit, in the third 
place, makes the Word effective, calling forth faith and repentance. 

Unfortunately, the theological discussions at Whitby drew little 
attention in the United States and Canada. North Americans, with their 
practical bent and pre-occupation with policy, seized upon another 
Whitby slogan, ‘Partnership in Obedience,” and devoted their atten- 
tion chiefly to the problem of the relationship between the Older and 
Younger Churches. 


V. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Since the end of World War II the number of fundamentalist 
missionaries from North America, either independent or belonging 
to non-denominational societies, has steadily increased, although their 
supporting constituency has not markedly grown in numbers. The 
increase is probably due to the economic improvement of the supporters 
and to the practice of tithing which is characteristic of them. Certain 
fundamentalist organizations have arisen to attack and compete with 
the old organs of missionary cooperation. Their theological basis 
rests in the literalism characteristic of American fundamentalist bib- 
licism. It is cast usually in strongly polemical terms directed against that 
long deceased humanistic liberalism on the one hand and neo-orthodoxy 
on the other. A full and able exposition of the fundamentalist position, 
as over against the prevailing conservative viewpoint on missions, has 
recently been published in the form of 4 Christian Philosophy of 
Missions by Harold Lindsell (1949).” 

A profound interest has continued to be shown in the role of the 
Church and mission in the creation of a world-wide community, and of 
this concern two books by Kenneth Scott Latourette are evidence: 
The Emergence of a World Christian Community and The Christian 
Outlook.” 

The launching of a world-wide study of “The Missionary Obli- 
gation of the Church” by the International Missionary Council in 
1950 challenged the main portion of the North American foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise to serious thinking not only in the fields of analysis 
of the situation and of policy but also in the field of theory. Group 
study on the biblical and theological basis of the mission and on voca- 
tion have extended over two years, and reports have been prepared. 
Both groups will continue their studies and it is hoped that their work 
will stimulate thinking on these subjects throughout the North Ameri- 
can churches. 

The North American study group on the biblical and theological 
basis of the mission in its report, Why Missions?,* contributed the 
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chief preparatory document for the Willingen conference. Why Mts. 
sions? states that the missionary obligation of the Church, grounded ini 
the outgoing activity of God, is the obligation to make God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ so known as to be faithfully served by all men. In 
Jesus Christ, “‘the visible expression of the invisible God,” makes Him- 
self known to men as He really is, and through Christ men are bound 
to a loyalty and into a society in which all barriers to the integration 
and fulfillment of personal and community life are overcome. The 
single purpose of the Christian mission is to give in word and deed 
‘‘a plain and persuasive witness to the power of Jesus Christ in and 
over the world.” 

The lordship of the living Christ is the point of departure for the 
missionary activity of the Church, whose Head Christ is. This lordship 
of Christ must be seen in the context of the whole activity of the triune 
God. The role of our Lord is not minimized, for it is in meeting Him 
that we are claimed for God, and it is His story we tell and His gospel 
we proclaim; but the mission is grounded in the entire recreating and 
reconciling activity of the triune God. 

The equality and activity of the triune God are communicated to 
the Church through the gospel. The missionary movement is the front 
line of the Church towards the world. On that front line the Church 
proclaims the gospel, which is God’s good news, telling the story of 
what God out of His love has done and is doing in and through Israel, 
the prophets, the Messiah, the apostles and the Church. The cross 
became good news when God raised Jesus from the dead and made 
Him the King of the new age. Part of the gospel story is the contrast 
between the old age before the resurrection and the new age following 
it. The two are contrasted as follows: The present evil age is that 
sphere where Satan usurps God’s sovereignty; where sin, the Law, 
death, and the flesh reign; and where the kings of the earth exert 
lordship and men are bound in a slavery to which they are blind. The 
coming new age, on the other hand, is that sphere where God’s sov- 
ereignty is uncontested; where righteousness, grace, life, and the 
Spirit reign; and where the King of Kings subdues the earthly kings 
and where men are freed in order to become slaves of the Lord whom 
thev know and love. Creation is in agony in the old age, and there 
self-seeking men spend themselves in ceaseless warring and lusting, 
their work ending in futility, and all ways lead to destruction. In the 
new age, however, sons are adopted through that same agony, and 
loving they give their lives for others, finding peace, power, and 
fruitful work, and there the one way leads to glorification. These two 
ages do not follow one another in chronological order, but are in cease- 
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cutting through the whole of creation. Moreover, the line between 
the two ages is not a line, but a series of God’s works by which He 
has brought and is bringing His Kingdom to men. The response of men 
to the good news becomes an intrinsic part of the news itself. The 
Church proclaims this gospel by means which may be called “the 
strategy of God’s contemporaneity” . .. and “the integrity of the 
missionary motivation.” The report concerning what God has done 
becomes recent and even current news when the Spirit enables a person 
to see what Christ is now doing on the present scene of battle between 
the old and new ages. Wherever men see the signs of the powerful 
invasion of God’s Kingdom, “those signs point to the consummation 
of God’s redemptive plan for the world.” 

Distinction is made between “‘contemporaneity” and ‘“‘modernity.” 
Modernity is the adaptation of the gospel to the present situation, but 
contemporaneity is the adaptation of the present situation to the gospel. 
An exploration of the gospel in the biblical context reveals the ongoing 
contemporaneity of Jesus Christ and shows that it is in historical and 
social change that God presses home His plans for the fulfillment of 
His purposes. Change as such is not divine, but neither is stability. 
“According to the gospel, historical and social change is the instrument 
of God’s new order in so far ‘as such a change breaks through and 
breaks down the self-satisfying patterns and pretensions of the old 
order.” Jt is the business of the mission from its advanced position 
on the boundary of the two ages to report what God is breaking up in 
order to spread His Kingdom in the world. The function of trinitarian 
theology is so to focus the light of the gospel upon historical and social 
change that every present situation may be understood in terms of 
the strategy—not of its own, but of God’s contemporaneity. At this 
moment of history that light must be focused especially upon the Com- 
munist movement. The meaning of God’s activity is to be sought by 
the mission in the effects of technology, in the new hope, in every 
aspect of the power struggle. In this revolutionary situation the Church 
must act, taking care not to confuse a particular culture with the 
universal gospel. Caught up in the moving strength of the triune God, 
the Church can act in this and every present situation with joy and 
hope, facing the future with the certainty that God is in every future 
with judgment and with redemption. 

The dynamic activity of the triune God in the gospel and in the 
present situation calls for a total and dynamic response. Missionary 
motivation is the inevitable response to the whole revelation of God in 
Christ. “In this view missionary obligation is not a deduction, but a 
reflex of faith. It is spontaneous, not studied: primary, not secondary; 
prior, not subsequent; reflexive, not derivative.” The missionary is 
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the disciple who is actually on the front line, basically theological 
and not geographical, which is defined by what God is doing in the 
world. The missionary motive is not obligation to something, but a 
response to God revealed in Jesus Christ. It is the normal relation of 
every disciple to his Lord. 

The statement of the study group on missionary vocation”’ moves 
from the assumption that the Church is the instrument of witness to 
God’s redemptive and reconciling activity in Jesus Christ, in the time 
between Christ’s coming and the final consummation of God’s plan. 
The mission is the reason for the Church’s existence; it is given to the 
whole Church for the whole world. It is within the mission of the 
Church that the missionary call comes to the individual. 

The missionary call comes to every Christian since it is in reality 
the call to discipleship, and obedience is the missionary motivation. 
Because God is always acting on new frontiers and wills to manifest 
His lordship in areas where He is not known, “He calls His Church, 
at each moment in history, to new missionary activity beyond its 
present reach.” The Church must discover what is the frontier which 
may be either a demographic or a sociological or cultural area. While 
every member of the Church is called to be a missionary, some are 
sent; but the man not sent is meant to be just as much a missionary 
as the one sent. 

God calls men to be missionaries through His Word in Scripture, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit working in the Church, in personal 
confrontation, and through the situation in which he has placed indi- 
viduals. The individual must make his decision when he sees what God 
is doing in the world and how the special abilities which God has given 
him relate to that. The objective reality of God’s redemptive work, and 
not a subjective experience, is the important factor, but God works 
through and redeems many secondary motives. The call usually does 
not conform to our own desires nor our self-interest, and it comes 
within the fellowship of believers. The individual’s particular mission 
is discovered in the light of three things: Who I am, Where I stand, 
and The will of God for me. 

The final section of the paper may be summarized by the state- 
ment with which it is introduced: ‘The cross is normative for the mis- 
sionary vocation; ‘martyrdom’ is the character of the missionary voca- 
tion.” Martyrdom is really the ultimate freedom, because each day 
the missionary disciple must in Christ die unto self, ambition, and 
pride; he must offer up his life and his vocation, and receive them back 
from God. “The ‘martyr’ is the one who stands in the witness box, 
when the issue is his own life or death, and gives his testimony. The 
Christian ‘martyr’ knows that Another has died for him. And he knows 
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that his life is already the life of that Other. And so the ‘martyr’ 
fixes his eyes on Christ, not on ‘martyrdom’. He does not need to seek 
‘martyrdom’. He need only to be ready when its opportunity opens 
before him. For it is God who pays the cost of witness.” 

Both reports have been criticized for not coming out strongly 
for a unique foreign missionary vocation. Others believe that the in- 
sistence of both papers on the missionary vocation of every disciple is 
just what the North American Church needs today. It is said by some 
that the report of the theological study in its stress on the action of 
the triune God obscures the centrality of Christ and that the role of the 
Holy Spirit is not made plain. 

The challenge of Communism is calling forth serious thought 
and study with respect to the fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith and the Christian mission. A missionary Study Fellowship on 
Christianity and Communism has been conducted for a second year. 
Although no literature produced by the Study Fellowship has yet been 
distributed, stimulation of thinking through contact with its instructors 
and members is already evident. 

There is some ground for an expectation of a larger degree of 
North American interest and study in the basic principles of the mis- 
sion in the period just ahead. 
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SURVEY 


ANCIENT CHuRCH HIsTorRy 


The problem of writing and teach- 
ing Church History is being dis- 
cussed in this journal and elsewhere, 
and it is obviously related to the 
more general problem treated by Mr. 
Harbison in the last number: the 
“meaning of history” and the writing 
ct history. In the case of Ancient 
Church History it is especially diffi- 
cult. “The problem of defining 
‘Church’”” may seem simpler because 
of the rigidity of the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization developed in the early cen- 
turies and not broken by the year 800; 
but, given the fact that it did develop 
only gradually, how is the historian 
to treat gnosticism, Montanism, even 
Arianism? Is he always to say, “the 
Church was right”? If he says so, how 
is he to treat the elements of right- 
ness in what came to be regarded as 
heresies? Or should he make value 
judgments other than tentative ones? 
To what extent is his history art and 
interpretation and to what extent is 
it science? 

Again, if we consider the relation 
of ancient Christianity to the ancient 
world, in which it lived, of which it 
became a vital part, what are we to 
say of the work done by those who 
are not only not church historians but 
also are sometimes not Christians? Is 
the test of a good church historian to 
be his orthodoxy? It is difficult to be- 
lieve that we are forced to return to a 
pre-critical position. And if we may 
compare recent developments in New 
Testament studies (which overlap the 
first century of church history), it is 
hard to see how our understanding of 
history will be greatly advanced. The 
work of understanding ancient Chris- 
tianity in the ancient world has hardly 
‘egun. Should this work be called off 

“ore it gets well on its way? 
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The language of the ancient church 
was not invented by Christians, It 
may be added that the great theologians 
did not derive their vocabulary from 
the Septuagint or even exclusively 
from the New Testament. They wrote 
in order to be understood by their edu- 
cated contemporaries, Christian and 
non-Christian alike. For this reason 
ancient Christian writings cannot pos- 
sibly be understood apart from a de- 
tailed knowledge of the “secular” world 
in which they were written. Explana- 
tions of Christian “doctrine, discipline, 
and worship” which leave out of ac- 
count the philosophical, scientific, and 
literary ideas of antiquity, or the or- 
ganization of power in the state, or 
non-Christian traditions of prayer and 
praise, are not historical explanations 
at all. To interpret the Christologicai 
controversies as if they had no relation 
to contemporary philosophical and—as 
George Williams has shown in this 
journal—political debates may be 
sound theologically; it is certainly not 
sound historically. 

Doubtless it can be said that the 
preceding paragraph creates (ex 
nihilo) a straw man and then tries to 
demolish him. Our struggle is not with 
flesh and blood, however, but with 
principalities and powers which are 
likely to increase darkness (ct. Eph. 
6:21). Harbison gives a salutary warn- 
ing against confusing what happened 
with what ought to have happened. 
And with all our necessary concern 
with Christian theology as something 
sui generis, we shall fall far short of 
the standards of “secular history’ if 
we do not treat ancient church history 
within the framework of ancient his- 
tory generally. Too easy a reliance on 
the hand of God in writing as well 
as in reading the history of the church 
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can obscure its ambiguities, its ac- 
commodations, its struggle to perceive 
what its own nature is (as Mead 
points out). What are Christian pre- 
suppositions? Is it possible that what 
are commonly regarded as Christian 
presuppositions also need clarification 
if not reformation or reformulation? 

To say this is not, of course, to deny 
the need for the search for historical 
patterns in ancient church history as 
anywhere else. But we cannot ap- 
proach the study of church history 
with all our presuppositions given and 
with confidence that they will be con- 
firmed. History, like Christianity it- 
self, is too complex for such an ap- 
proach. And—although to say so may 
convict the author of leanings toward 
“liberalism”’—there is a certain given- 
ness about the materials with which 
we deal, a givenness which must im- 
press its own pattern on our minds. 
There are also relative degrees of 
skill simply in explaining what these 
materials meant to various ancient 
readers as well as to ourselves. In this 
sense a skilful secular historian is a 
better guide to ancient church history 
than an unskilful Christian writer. 

Furthermore, as critics have often 
observed, the presuppositions with 
which an American Congregationalist 
approaches his work are somewhat 
different from those of a French Ro- 
man Catholic. How different are they, 
however? If both are equally skilful 
and equally honest, the amount of 
agreement in their analysis is remark- 
ably large. They will differ as to the 
significance of the rise of papal pow- 
er; they cannot deny that it rose and 
in general they wiil agree on how it 
rose. If they can even partially disen- 
tangle themselves from their presup- 
positions they could even agree that in 
the period concerned (with which they 
are supposed to be concerned) its rise 
was beneficial and in fact necessary 
to preserve the church. Presupposi- 
tions can be stepping stones; they 
should not be millstones hung around 
the historian’s neck. 

For a detailed bibliography of the 
past year’s work we may refer to the 
indispensable Bulletin de  théologie 








ancienne et médiévale (Abbaye du 
Mont César, Louvain). The tenth 
Lieferung of the Reallexikon fiir 
Antike und Christentum has just ap- 
peared; perhaps the most important 
articles are those on Beschworung, 
Beseelung, Besessenheit, Beteuer- 
ungsformeln, Bethlehem, Bibliothek, 
and especially Bild (not yet complet- 
ed). 

C. R. B. Shapland has published an 
English translation of The Letters of 
Saint Athanasius Concerning the Holy 
Spirit, with introduction and notes. 
This is an excellent piece of work. Oc- 
casionally, however, it is marred by 
excessively “presuppositional”  state- 
ments. The Macedonians and _ the 
Tropici “were really inspired by a 
dislike of clarity and sharpness of 
definition.” Both groups “never faced 
the question, and consequently resent- 
ed any answer that really was an 
answer.” Again, “there is nothing to 
suggest that the new movement boast- 
ed intellectual substance,” for “its 
supporters were probably confined to 
parish clergy and laymen.” The book 
also lacks interpretation of these con- 
troversies in relation to late Greek 
philosophy, such as we find in Ivanka’s 
important Hellenisches und christliches 
im friihbyzantinischen Geistesleben. 

Other translations which can be ex- 
pected to appear in the next year or so 
are Henry Chadwick’s Contra Celsum 
of Origen and G. E. McCracken’s De 
civitate dei of Augustine. 

On Egyptian Christianity we now 
have the valuable book of E. R. 
Hardy on Christian Egypt and the 
article by W. Telfer, in JEH 3 (1952), 
1-13, on “Episcopal Succession ia 
Egypt,” which more firmly establish- 
es the idea of presbyteral ordination. 

On the history of exegesis we should 
mention the work of David Lerch, 
Isaaks Opferung christlich gedeutet 
(Ttbingen, 1950) ; the first 119 pages 
deal with ancient exegesis. 

In Europe work is continuing on 
the important Coptic gnostic documents 
from Nag-Hammadi, and it is probable 
that some of them will be published 
within the next two years. The second 
volume is being edited by G. Quispel, 
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now of Utrecht, and H.-C. Puech of 
Paris. In JEH 3 (1952), 14-22, W. 
Till has given a more complete de- 
scription of the gnostic Apocryphon 
of John than any previously published. 
In ZRGG 4 (1952), 97-114, G. Widen- 
gren discusses the Iranian origin of the 
Hymn of the Soul. W. Baumgartner 
treats the Mandaean question in He- 
brew Union College Annual 23, 1 
(1950-51), 41-71. 

As for the relations of church and 
state, J. W. Ph. Borleffs has proved, 
in VC 6 (1952), 129-45, that the pas- 
sages in Tertullian thought to show 
the existence of Neronian anti-Chris- 
tian legislation show nothing of the 
sort. Tertullian is simply paraphrasing 
earlier sources (Justin, Melito, Sue- 
tonius) and making them seem more 
precise than they are. An important 
article by F. E. Cranz deals with 
“Kingdom and Polity in Eusebius of 
Caesarea” (HTR 45, 1952, 47-66). 
Eusebius “assumes that the Christian 
society on earth is to be an image of 
the kingdom and polity of heaven” 
and that “the Christian society on earth 





is a unity embracing all aspects of civil- 
ization, and that in this unity the 
function of the emperor, for example, 
is as Christian as that of the bishop.” 
Augustine, of course, rejects this idea. 

These fresh studies of church and 
state remind us of similar fields which 
require investigation. For example, 
we may mention the economic back- 
ground and thought of various church 
fathers (Lactantius seems to have 
been neglected); the scientific and 
philosophical outlook of any number 
of writers (e.g., Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria) ; the exegetical methods of var- 
ious fathers and schools in relation 
to what was taught by contemporary 
grammarians and rhetoricians; the 
problem of episcopal succession as re- 
lated to the problem of imperial suc- 
cession; and so on. The history of 
the early church can be understood 
only when it is placed in the context 
of Roman and Byzantine history. 


Rosert M. Granv 


University of the South-University 
of Chicago 








Emanuel Swedenborg: Natur- 

forscher und Seher. By Ernst 

Benz. Munich: H. Rinn, 1948. 

In Representative Men Emerson 
called Emanuel Swedenborg the rep- 
resentative mystic, a typical introverted 
mind, one of those earnest, solitary, 
sad beings who has experienced— 
whatever that means—lonely flights to 
the lonely Absolute, standing in the 
tradition of Socrates, Plotinus, Porphy- 
ry, “Behmen”, Bunyan, Fox, Pascal, 
and Guion. 

Now the Professor of Church His- 
tory at Marburg, Ernst Benz, whose 
reputation has already been established 
by his brilliant Ecclesia Spiritualis 
and whose understanding of mysticism 
has been shown by his writings on 
Eckhart, Boehme, Oe¢etinger, Jung- 
Stilling, has given us a major study: 
Emanuel Swedenborg—Naturforscher 
und Seher. This is a work of impec- 
cable scholarship which marches for 
five hundred pages without hindrance 
from footnote or bibliography. 

This impressive book’s equally im- 
pressive subject was the eighteenth 
century Swede, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
a man whose reputation was such that 
Count Hophen called him “the most 
learned man of the century” and to 
whom the Swabian theologian Oeting- 
er wrote: “Your experiences com- 
mand more belief than your explana- 
tions of Scripture.” This scientist turn- 
ed mystic was born at Stockholm in 
1688, studied at Upsala, became Asses- 
sor for the Board of Mines, travelled, 
wrote natural history and theology, 
combining, as [Emerson wrote, rare 
science and practical skill, and ac- 
quired the added fame of “second 
sieht and extraordinary _ religious 
knowledge and gifts.” 

Swedenborg has the right to Emer- 
son’s classification as the representa- 
tive mystic because of his devotional 
search for God’s indwe'ling Grace, 
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because of his view of God as vis 
formatrix, and because of his philos- 
ophy of identity. Like Jacob Boehme, 
whom he knew but vaguely and whom 
he resembles so much, Swedenborg 
was a neoplatonizing visionary with 
creative theological ideas. 

Swedenborg’s age, the eighteenth 
century, was marked by the separation 
of evangelical sheep from deist goats. 
This conflict had emerged from the 
bitterness of the wars of religion. 
When the reformers’ high courage had 
degenerated into a Protestant scholas- 
ticism as meaningless as its medieval 
forerunner, and when _ evangelical 
fervor became the sordid butchery 
of the confessional wars, men began 
to seek certainty beyond creed and 
sword. Descartes had doubted until 
his individual existence was certified 
hy his individual reason; Spinoza, in 
the Tractatus, had castigated the in- 
tolerances of formal religions. But 
another tradition, represented by the 
Spiritual Reformers, put trust in an 
inner awareness far different from 
the Cartesian cogilo . —they ap- 
pealed to an inner religious reality. 
The opening shot in this Pietist war 
with creedal religion was fired in Jo- 
xann =Arndt’s preface to his True 
Christienity, a work, written around 
1600 but containing older materials, 
hecame the theological basis 
tism. And in Jesper Swedborg’s 
house, where [manuel grew up, 
Arndt’s work was the basis of family 
devotion. 

Pietism’s philosophical significance 
was the union of an essentially peren- 
nial religious mystical impulse with 
nature philosophy in the form of the 
doctrines of Raymond of Sabund, 
3oehme, Weigel, and that strange, 
appealing figure, Paracelsus. Two 
“books” were waiting to be read: the 
Bible and the book of nature; two 
“lights” were waiting to illuminate 
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human darkness: the light of nature 
and the light of Grace. Both books, or 
lights, had the same author or source. 
Both books were equally inspired and 
equally revealing. For the God who 
communicated his Will in Scripture 
was also the creator of the world, and 
he is knowable in both Word and 
Work. This doctrine of the two books 
from the hand of one divine author is 
the link to bind Swedenborg’s science 
with his expositions of Scripture. 

Dr. Benz divides his book into five 
parts: I. The Way to Science; II. The 
Calling; III. The Visionary; IV. The 
Doctrine; V. Swedenborg and the 
Church of his age. 

I. The Way to Science. (5-163) 
Son of a stern Swedish Lutheran 
chaplain whose attitude towards reli- 
gion was a compound of personal con- 
version, practical demonstration of 
regeneration in good works, and serv- 
ice of one’s neighbor (8), Emanuel 
grew up in a household both set apart 
from the usual secular pursuits and 
out of tune with the be-wigged, pow- 
dered, satin-breeched world of high 
society (10), a home where conven- 
ticle prayers replaced coffee-shop con- 
viviality. In an age of classical rich- 
ness young Swedenborg’s home was 
marked by Christian poverty and tra- 
ditional ideas: God, devil, angels, 
heaven, hell, last judgment (15). 

After preparation in religiously 
oriented schools Emanuel matriculated 
at Upsala where he came under the 
tutelage of Erik Benzelius (24), a 
brilliant star in the heaven of Swedish 
Humanism. Benzelius’ scholarship was 
universal, comprehending science in 
its older forms as embracing history, 
ancient and ecclesiastical, and all forms 
of natural historv (25). From him 
Emanuel received sound respect for 
scholarshin. 

Tn 1710 Swedenborg journeyed to 
England, the country of the Royal 
Society which counted Newton, Hallev, 
and Flamsteed as members and which 
pioneered in the investigation of 
astronomy, natural sciences, mechanics, 
and medicine (32). Newton’s reputa- 
tion was at this time at its peak and 
his home a center for an interesting 


group. Philosophers, politicians, poets, 
essayists, playwrights, and wits con- 
gregated there—among them the bash- 
ful young Swede, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. But Swedenborg also visited with 
the director of the Royal Observatory 
in Greenwich where he learned about 
the starry heavens. While in London 
he followed the discussions of the liter- 
ary warfare between Newton and Leib- 
nitz (40). He also visited Halley in 
Oxford and on the whole he put in 
exciting months in an English atmos- 
phere of controversy, intrigue, rivalry, 
cabals, and, withal, prideful achieve- 
ment (50). 

His London stay was followed by a 
head-on encounter with Continental 
science in Holland and France (52) 
where he was challenged with more 
new ideas. He returned to Sweden 
an eager student of nature with a head 
full of unspun but ingenious gadgets 
even though his baggage held only some 
old-fashioned Latin odes. King Charles 
XII’s genius met Swedenborg’s and 
the king, himself not uninformed, be- 
came Swedenborg’s most influential 
booster and confidant. The theme of 
their discussions was the law of mo- 
tion (88) and soon his scientific 
mind disclosed itself to his king. He 
was appointed Assessor of the 
Board of Mines. In this capacity he 
read largely in the book of nature, 
made more journeys to the continent 
where he met the leading figures of 
his day. 

This environmental welter of ideas 
ranging from Newtonian physics to 
Wolffian rationalism continued to 
serve as the integrative focus for his 
restless spirit. For him God was 
Source and Creator (123) and life 
and movement were not self-creating 
but products of a divine hand; and 
the primitive age, the springtime of the 
world’s birth, was his abiding fascina- 
tion. His distinction between scientific 
knowing and intuitive knowledge led 
him to dream again of van Helmont’s 
old “Adamic knowledge”, of the over- 
coming of empirical knowledge through 
intuition (158) — an intuition appli- 
cable as well to natural phenomena 
as to Scripture. He was convinced 
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that since the Fall man sees in part 
and knows in part and that when 
Grace is given him, he shall know 
face to face. This new knowledge 
which comes to the regenerate sul is 
the “precious pearl” of older German 
mysticism and also the “key of David” 
in Swedenborg’s expositional theology. 

II. The Calling. (164-236) In the 
fall of 1736 Swedenborg’s long-con- 
tinuing religious crisis began, a crisis 
which gave his life a new direction. 
“Evidences”, as he called them, began 
to pile up from his reveries and 
dreams, and he was led to conclude 
that intuitive understanding was su- 
perior to “geometric” knowledge. 
(165) He came to distrust the empiri- 
cal knowledge he had respected in 
London and in Newton, and he was 
caught up in a crisis in which the ques- 
tions of personal validation and epis- 
temological validation were both at 
stake. 

As the record of this basic expe- 
rience in Swedenborg’s Spiritual Diary 
shows, it was not the product of the 
problem of evil as with Boehme, nor 
the product of institutional religion’s 
corruption as with Luther and Fox, 
but it came rather from the insight 
that one cannot participate in true 
Being through calculation, measuring, 
experiment and other scientific fol-de- 
rol, but that Truth is more likely to 
come through the rapier-like thrusts 
of the intuitive imagination, through 
what Roehme described as a Blick. 

Holv Week 1744 brought the crisis 
and Maundy Thursday the climax. 
Swedenborg endured the usual mysti- 
cal death and the discovery of the new 
life in ecstatic and ineffable majesty 
and joy. His literary record is pre- 
cise as to time and place, and it shows 
how the experience lasted for some 
years. 

To true faith, then, Swedenborg 
added true epistemology. To use his 
own words: “My speculation which 
till now had heen a posteriori, from 
now on was changed into a priori 
knowledge.” (195) He was therefore 
a gnostic mvstic in that, like Boehme, 
he found a new knowledge: but he was 
more too, for he found not only the 


content of knowledge but a new and 
holier form of knowledge. The six 
points which his new knowledge gave 
him, the content of what he learned, 
are: “The sum of all is: 1) Only 
through Grace can we become free. 2) 
Grace is in Jesus Christ who is the foot- 
stool of faith. 3) Love of God in Christ 
works salvation. 4) Man lets himself 
be guided by Christ’s spirit. 5) All 
which comes from self is dead in sin 
and merits damnation. 6) Good can 
have no other origin than God.” (196) 
From now on Christ was for Sweden- 
borg the center of the universe—of 
stocks, stones, and the human heart. 
And his task was to learn to know 
this living Christ. 

The visions continued. They brought 
him a new vocation. (210) Angels 
spoke to him and he believed that 
they gave him David’s keys to nature’s 
treasure-box and to Scripture’s in- 
sight. Like Joachim of Fiore, like 
Boehme in Mysterinm Magnum, 
like Bengel, like many others of the 
Awakened in Germany, Swedenborg 
felt his new knowledge was of the Di- 
vine Spirit. 

From this came his religious self- 
consciousness, the core of which was 
his conviction that the Lord’s second 
coming was not to be at the end of 
time, in clouds of glory, but rather 
that He was to come as the indwelling 
Logos, allowing those of His awak- 
ened to see deeply into His nature 
(226). 

Here Swedenborg’s _ life-purpose 
emerged. He sought to live in accord- 
ance with his new insight, keeping his 
outer eves open for the understanding 
of nature but looking intently with 
the inward eve on nature’s meaning 
as well as Scriptural prophecy, finally 
attempting to bring them together in 
one comprehensive system of religious 
knowledge. (231) 

TIT. The Visionarv. (257-385) 
Swedenhore’s visions continued as he 
went on living the tvpical life of a 
hachelor philasonher (237). He 
hanned all hooks from his workroom 
excent the Hebrew and Greek Bibles 
(239), and the visitors who came 
found him strangely intent upon his 
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uncommon task. When he journeyed, 
he bore an air of mystery; once he 
even predicted the exact duration of 
his voyage. 

He became more and more possessed 
by the idea that absolutism in all forms 
brought people bondage (256) and 
by freedom he meant not merely politi- 
cal liberty but that spiritual freedom 
proclaimed by English and Dutch Dis- 
senters—freedom from dogmatism. 

Sometimes his ideas appear trivial. 
He “viewed with alarm” the increase 
in the consumption of brandy and he 
was one of the first prohibitionists. 
More often his insights were penetrat- 
ing. His Adversaria, written after the 
central vision, contains sharp and 
penetrating views. (256-268). Like 
Milton’s and Boehme’s, his fascination 
was with the Biblical story of creation, 
the origin of nature, and he likewise 
sought to harmonize creation with 
his own visionary insight into nature. 
He recreated an image of Paradise 
which seems to be one of his most 
valuable contributions because it is 
built around his metaphysics of love 
(276), the basis of his subsequent 
theology. He saw divine love drawing 
men upwards and worldly love alienat- 
ing man from God. Creation’s struggle 
was between these two loves—a 
cosmic drama. 

After 1745 Swedenborg’s work was 
Scriptural exposition on the grounds 
of his continuing vision and his cer- 
taintv that he had opened up Scrip- 
ture’s inner sense and that his contin- 
uine visions were kevs to unlock the 
Bible’s treasures. He saw five kinds of 
visions: 1) dream visions in which 
day-consciousness and sensual percep- 
tion were not present: 2) visions with 
closed eyes which brought clear per- 
ception of sensual things: 3) visions 
at mid-point hetween wakine and 
sleeping : 4) visions which came during 
the process of hecomine awake: and 
5) completely subjective visions ahout 
which he savs little. (311-312) What 
Swedenhore sought and got in mvsti- 
cal vision was not ecstasv hut know!l- 
edge (323). In this he is Protestant, 
for the Catholic mvstics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries got 


vision through sacramental acts; 
Swedenborg contemplated Scripture. 
Here he was surely Calvin’s child. 
(327) 

His expository method was a new 
form of allegory in which an almost 
modern epistemological note is pres- 
ent. His concern was as much with the 
origin and process of his visions as 
with their content. He therefore was 
aware that his mystical psychology 
was significant, even more important 
perhaps than his mystical gnosis. For 
Emanuel Swedenborg was master of 
what he saw. (341) To know the sig- 
nificance of his revelations was to 
understand how they came about. 

IV. The Doctrine. (386-531) Swe- 
denborg was a theologian who sought 
to uncover the essential nature of 
things which was hidden both in na- 
ture and in Scripture (386). And he 
sought this inner sense not by systema- 
tizing Biblical conceptions but by 
searching for the coordinating idea 
which bound all together. 

The key to his expository system 
was the doctrine of correspondences. 
All lower things correspond to higher 
things. The historical foundation for 
this idea is the Neoplatonic metaphys- 
ics of ideas and the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. But it was also present in the 
doctrine of signatures which was the 
prevailing medical theory. At bottom 
this doctrine of correspondence derives 
from the stubborn development of the 
Christian doctrine of the creating 
Logos. 

So three centers emerge: creation, 
with its implanted divine Logos; the 
Bible, with its inspired rational word ; 
and man, with his indwelling Christ. 
Only he who has become inspired by 
God is able to penetrate the mysteries 
of nature and Scripture. Correspond- 
ences between these three realms form 
Swedenhorg’s lexicon for analysis of 
colors, forms, movements, acts, ges- 
tures. etc. 

This doctrine implies the idea of the 
divine origin of life and the further 
idea of life’s unity. For Swedenborg 
religion was more than Schleier- 
macher’s feeling of dependence; it was 
the state of being dependent in natural 
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as well as in voluntaristic terms. This 
is true Lebensphilosophie, the dyna- 
mism which is in the mysticism of 
Cusanus, Paracelsus, Boehme; this is 
the counterweight to Cartesian mech- 
anism. Swedenborg’s God was no 
formal principle but an essential drive 
for personal life. Reality was no Tao 
or brahman; reality was no unmoved 
mover; no, the divine life drives itself 
to seek persorai form, to create indi- 
viduality, to be personal. So all 
spirituality is reduced to fellowship 
between persons. This, it may be said, 
is the essence of western civilization. 

Some persons are of the earth, but 
their fellowship is, or should be, with 
persons above. In our materialistic age 
this kind of fellowship has lost its 
meaning, but in Swedenborg’s time 
angels and souls were still in intimate 
fellowship with men. His views on 
marriage in heaven and his metaphys- 
ics of sex washes contemporary ma- 
terialist dirt from our hearts. Ro- 
manticism it may be called, but for 
those who are in holy rebellion against 
our age’s sensual materialism it is 
completely satisfying. (The exposition 
of Swedenborg’s views on sexual love 
is too long for presentation here.) 

Like many prophets Emanuel Swe- 
denborg felt that he was presenting a 
new salvation, and he implies at every 
step a philosophy of history—for him 
history is church history. But he 
means by this no history of institu- 
tional religion but rather the history 
of the “inbreak” of Spirit into life. 
History is the record of the progres- 
sive and continuing victory of divine 
love over earthly pride. But he pre- 
sents the Pietist Verfallsidee. He rec- 
ognized five Churches: The first 
Church which embraces primitive, un- 
fallen man where everything operates 
under love; the second Church which 
began under Noah; the third Church 
which was the Church of the ancient 
Jews: the fourth Church, namely the 
Christian Church: and the fifth Church 
which is that of the coming dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. 

He felt that the churches of his day 
were seeking correct doctrine rather 
‘than promoting divine love. Love as 


well as Truth is divine and the fail- 
ures of institutional Christianity to 
seek love is their downfall. What is 
wanted is less forensic forgiveness and 
more regenerating Love. For him the 
chief evil of Protestant piety was its 
separation of faith from love. (511) 

Faith and Love are indivisible: like 
heat and light they belong together, 
coming from the same flame. Faith is 
essence, not belief; it alone is the new 
life of God. (512) 

V. Swedenborg and the Church of 
his Age. (532-570) Such strange views 
that the Church is the actualization 
of God’s Love naturally brought 
Swedenborg into conflict with the 
churchmen of his day. He was a 
prophet, and he held fast to his vision. 
Like all other prophets he was “in- 
tolerant’, “unsocial”, upsetting to tra- 
ditional forms of religion. His pro- 
phetic spirit brought him into conflict 
with Pharisees in London, Sweden, 
and elsewhere and like his Pietist 
contemporaries on the Continent he 
had to fight intrenched institutional 
religion. 

Here then in Professor Benz’s mag- 
nificent book is the picture of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, a true charismatic proph- 
et, a Christian whose vision came from 
penitence and conversion, whose ex- 
periences were centered in the person 
of Jesus Christ, whose knowledge 
came from contemplating Scripture. 
He was no spiritualist. He built his 
visions out of the web and warp of 
Scripture. His message, so needed in 
our time, was the old heart of the Gos- 
pel: “Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
God is at hand.” Visionary in an age of 
reason, intuitionist in a climate of ster- 
ile rationalism, he speaks to our con- 
fused age as one having authority. He 
may become a guide for the perplexed 
of our age. 

Joun Josep: Stovpt 
University of Delaware 





The Origins and Flistory ef Re- 

ligions. By Joun Murrny. New 

York:  Philosenhical Library, 

1982. nn. vii, 454 $6.00. 

Here is a general introduction to the 
History of Religions which is concern- 
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ed that the reader be aware of one of 
the central problems of scholarship 
in this discipline. The reader is im- 
mediately introduced to the method- 
ological problem which must be faced 
in any adequate study of the world’s 
religions. It has been only in late 
years that the study of the History of 
Religions in this country has begun 
to escape from the disrepute into which 
it fell as a result of inadequate train- 
ing in, and concern for, methodological 
problems on the part of the college and 
seminary teacher in the field. 

Professor Murphy, formerly pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religion at the 
University of Manchester, demon- 
strates the concern with the method- 
ological problem in the study of the 
History of Religions which has mark- 
ed English and Continental scholar- 
ship. He does not presume to present 
an advanced discussion of the method- 
ological task, nor does he put forth a 
particular theory and seek to defend it 
against criticism. Rather, he intro- 
duces the beginner in the study of the 
History of Religions to the problem 
by suggesting various methods of ap- 
proach that may be followed, explains 
the method which he will use, and 
proceeds to follow that method rigor- 
ously in an introductory study of the 
origins and history of man’s varied 
religious expressions. 

The structure of the book is based 
upon a cultural study of the religious 
history of mankind which is patterned 
ypon the German Kultur-Kreisen 
school. The cultural method, as Mur- 
phy uses it, is broken into five cul- 
tural “horizons” or circles which con- 
stitute, each in its own way, definite 
stages in man’s history and in his cul- 
tural evolution. Hlowever, the author 
is careful that he does not fall into 
the danger of a completely evolution- 
ary hypothesis and seeks insofar as is 
possible to treat each cultural horizon 
in its own right, though of course he 
cannot ignore the relationship of each 
horizon with its predecessor. Pro- 
fessor Murphy is too good a scholar to 
allow himself to be limited to one 
methodology in any exclusive sense, 
and it is for this reason that this bo vs 


is an admirable first book for the neo- 
phyte as he approaches the rich field 
of the religious experience of man 
throughout world history. Under the 
author’s guidance the reader is abie 
to catch a feeling of the world-view 
of each of the horizons starting with 
the Primitive and working through 
the Animistic, the Agricultural, the 
Civilized and, lastly, the Prophetic. 
While the expert might very well quar- 
rel with the author concerning his 
selection of horizons and the material 
he includes within them, yet the over- 
all impression left upon the mind of 
a college or seminary student as he is 
being introduced to the discipline 
would be welcomed by all who desire 
that such students possess an intelli- 
gent understanding of the origins and 
history of religions. 

One thing should be clear about 
this book, however. It is not so or- 
ganized, nor is it detailed enough in 
coverage of its subject matter, to 
serve as an adequate text or reference 
book for the usual course in the His- 
tory of Religions. For example, eight- 
een pages devoted to Muhammadan- 
ism, of which slightly over six are con- 
cerned with Sufism, can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient for even the begin- 
ning student. One can only wish that 
Professor Murphy had seen fit to 
ignore the belief current among his- 
torians of religion that if they write a 
book they must include every religious 
expression of man in it, even if they 
can do no more than nod in its direc- 
tion. 

Puitre H. Asnsy 
Princeton University 





The Dawn of Christianity. By 
F. F. Bruce. London, The Pater- 
noster Press, 1950. 191 pages. 
6/net. 
The Growing Day. By F. F. 
3rucE. London, The Paternoster 
Press, 1951. 192 pages. 6/net. 
These books are volumes 5 and 7 
of The Second Thoughts Library 
which, according to the jacket, “pro- 
vides in handy, inexpensive and well- 
produced volumes the results of fresh 
investigations into the many aspects 
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of knowledge that bear upon faith, 
conducted and presented in that spirit 
of reverence that always characterizes 
true scholarship.” For once, at least, 
the jacket advertisements are correct! 
Both of these books (the second is 
equal to the first) tell the story of the 
rise and development of Christianity 
to the time of Constantine, in straight- 
forward, simple, almost conversational 
style, which the layman can under- 
stand and appreciate. 

The Dawn of Christianity begins 
the story, strangely enough, with 
“Strangers in Corinth” at the time of 
the arrival of Aquila and Prisca and 
the preaching of Paul. Then the scene 
is switched to the background of the 
coming of Christ (“When the Time 
was ripe’), and the story develops 
with the ministry of Jesus, the new 
community which he established, and 
the work of Paul. The miracles of 
Jesus are found to be “in character,” 
as opposed to those of the apocryphal 
gospels, and the statement, “the truth 
of Christianity, in fact, is inseparable 
from the truth of the apostolic as- 
sertion that Jesus the crucified rose 
again from the dead” calls for an 
examination of the stories and ac- 
counts of the empty tomb and the 
resurrection. The treatment of Paul is 
also quite traditional, and one misses 
here reference to some of the more 
important scholarly accounts of Paul’s 
message and mission. The first part 
of this history of the early days of 
Christianity closes with a return to 
Palestine and the destruction of 
Jerusalem at the end of the First Jew- 
ish War. 

The sequel, The Growing Day, which 
describes the progress of Christianity 
from the fall of Jerusalem to the ac- 
cession of Constantine, is even better 
organized as it presents its material 
in five parts: Church and State, 
Church Life and Organization, The 
Rule of Faith, The Catholic Faith, 
and Jewish and Eastern Christianity. 
The sections on the development of 
church government and the Rule of 
Faith are very well done, showing 
as they do the progress Christianity 
made in organization and systematiza- 


tion of thought. That Christianity de- 
veloped various emphases in different 
paris of the Graeco-Roman world is 
also pointed out and one must say that 
throughout the controversial territory 
of the second century the writing is 
fair and objective. 

In both books theological interests 
are interwoven with the historical so 
that the reader is kept informed of 
the meaning of what was taking place. 
The author of these books is head of 
the department of Biblical History 
and Literature in the University of 
Sheffield. He has made a contribution 
toward communicating to the lay mind 
the fascinating story of Christianity’s 
beginnings. 

Mervin M. Deems 
Federated Theological Faculty and 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 

The Letters of Saint Athanasius 

Concerning the Holy Spirit: 

Translated with Introduction and 

Notes. Edited by C. R. B. Smap- 

LAND. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1951. 204 pp. $6.00. 

Athanasius faced the Pneumatoma- 
chian challenge to the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the particularly clear-cut 
form represented by certain Egyptian 
exegetes known as the Tropici. In 
his letters written between October 
358 and early 360 refuting their po- 
sition—now available for the first 
time in English—we find Athanasius 
formulating his conception of the es- 
sence and the mission of the Holy 
Spirit at least three years before the 
momentous synod of Alexandria in 
362, which brought together the 
Homoousians and the Homoiousians 
precisely on condition that the latter 
acknowledge the full deity of the Holy 
Spirit, preparing thus the way for the 
victory at Constantinople in 381. The 
Pneumatomachi were for the definitive 
formulation of the full Godhead of the 
Third Person at Constantinople what 
Arius had been for the orthodox for- 
mulation of the Second Person at 
Nicaea. Athanasius’ three letters to 
Bishop Serapion of Thmuis, who had 
asked him to answer the scriptural 
argumentation of certain “Trope- 
mongerers,” are especially valuable 
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because they constitute the earliest 
systematization of pneumatological 
orthodoxy from the hand of the great 
Nicene protagonist and because they 
provide a major and surely the old- 
est source for reconstructing the 
Pneumatomachian position in a 
notably explicit form. 

Who were the Pneumatomachi? 
Traditionally they have been called 
“Macedonians,” associates and fol- 
lowers of Macedonius, who had first 
been raised to the episcopal throne of 
Constantinople in 342 through the ef- 
forts of Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
then deposed in 360 through the ma- 
chinations of Acasius and Eudoxius 
because of his identifying himself with 
the building up of the new Homoiou- 
sian party under the leadership of 
Basil of Ancyra. But the recent study 
of Peter Meinhold (“Pneumatomachi,” 
in Pauly-Kroll-Ziegler, Vol. XXI, 
coll. 1066-1101) has clearly established 
the fact that “Macedonians” and 
“Pneumatomachi” were not inter- 
changeable terms before the imperial 
rescript of July 25, 383. 

Originally the Macedonians were 
an ecclesio-political grouping who had 
rallied around the ousted bishop of 
Constantinople, clearly more  anti- 
Arian than anti-Athanasian. They 
were Homoiousians, for Macedonius 
had supported Basil at Seleucia in 359. 
Beginning with the epochal synod of 
Alexandria in 362, the Homoousians 
and many Homoiousians drew together 
in an ever-extending entente confirmed 
by several synods, for example, that 
of Antioch in 363, Lampsacus in 364, 
and in 365 by Liberius. The Homoiou- 
sian delegation to Rome, with Eusta- 
thius of Sebaste among their three 
spokesmen, was not required on this 
occasion to express itself on the God- 
head of the Spirit. But as the ques- 
tion of extending the Homoousion to 
the Third Person was increasingly 
agitated, the Homoiousians began to 
break up. By 373 a serious reaction 
to rapprochement had set in, com- 
plicated by the Antiochene schism. 
Eustathius. of Sebaste broke with his 
old friend whom he had won for the 
monastic life, the indomitable peace- 


maker Basil of Caesarea. Eustathius 
became therewith the first leader of 
articulate Pneumatomachian Homo- 
iousians. At a council in Cyzicus in 
376, they reverted formally to the 
homoiousion for the Son and placed 
the Spirit among the creatures. And 
after the council of Antioch in Caria 
in 378, the Homoiousians Continuing 
organized as a separate church on the 
>.ue of the Holy Spirit. Thus by 
the time of the second ecumenical 
council, since the Athanasian Homo- 
ousians and the main body of “con- 
servative” “Semiarian” Homoiousians 
had come to terms to vanquish the 
common foe, Arianism, the term 
“Semiarian” was left over to desig- 
nate specifically those among the 
Homoiousians who were “Arian” or 
subordinationist in respect to the Holy 
Spirit, the Pneumatomachi. After the 
Council of Constantinople, these 
Homoiousians Continuing or Eusta- 
thians, and likewise their orthodox 
foes, read back into Macedonius, in 
retrospect the most distinguished of 
the original Basilians, a pneumatologi- 
cal precision that had become clarified 
only after a score of years of contro- 
versy and compromise. It was ap- 
parently Jerome who first (Chronicon, 
380) made Macedonius the great 
heresiarch, in the first instance, simply 
as the originator of Homoiousianism, 
which Jerome at the time regarded as 
seriously heretical. Then in 386 dur- 
ing his visit to Alexandria, Jerome 
apparently apprised Didymus of the 
alleged derivation of heretical Homo- 
iousianism. Didymus in turn gave 
“Macedonianism” a specifically Pneu- 
matomachian sense. 

Meinhold’s clarification of the 
genesis, nomenclature, and chronology 
of Pneumatomachianism, here com- 
pressed into a paragraph, enhances the 
significance of the Tropicist Pneu- 
matomachi and, indirectly, Athanasius’ 
relatively early refutation of the po- 
sition. Shapland’s independent inquiry 
into the possible connection between 
the Tropici and the “Macedonians” 
needs only slight revision in the light 
of Meinhold’s study. Meinhold would 
probably pose the question in terms of 
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‘lropicist and Eustathian Pneumato- 
machi. The researches of the two 
scholars largely supplement each 
other in stressing the uniqueness of 
the Tropici for the history of dogma, 
in that they gave the defender of 
Nicaea an opportunity to express him- 
self fully on an issue that was to 
bulk large at Constantinople. 

The exhaustive commentary of 
Shapland is based on the likelihood 
that there was no genetic relation be- 
tween the Eustathian and the earlier 
Egyptian Pneumatomachianism. He 
points out certain subtle but significant 
differences between the two phases and 
observes that the tone of Athanasius 
in dealing with Homoiousians is dif- 
ferent from that when writing against 
the Tropici. 

The  Tropicist | Pneumatomachi 
agreed to the consubstantiality of the 
Son but made the Holy Spirit chiet 
of the elect angels and as such, a crea- 
ture, unlike the Son. In arriving at 
this position they seem to have turned 
sharply from the exaggerated Arian- 
ism of the intruded George during 
his misrule, September-October 358, 
and while becoming Nicene in respect 
to the Son, asserted an extreme 
“Arianism” in respect to the Spirit, 
pending perhaps just such authori- 
tative instruction as they received from 
Athanasius on this up to then generally 
neglected head of doctrine. Their prin- 
cipal proof texts were I Tim. 5:21 
with its reference to God, Jesus Christ, 
and “the elect angels,” as though the 
Holy Spirit might be chief among 
them, and Amos 4:3: “I am he that 
establisheth thunder and _ createth 
spirit.” 

In refuting the “trope-mongering” 
Pneumatomachi, Athanasius is not 
above exegetical legerdemain himself, 
but for the most part he carries 
through his exegetical demonstration 
of the two chief meanings of “Spirit” 
and vindicates for the Third Person 
full deity, confessing him at one 
point as God and twice applying to 
him the homoousion. He charges the 
Tropici with unwittingly mingling 
Creator and creature in their Trinity 
aid thereby invalidating or at least 





seriously impairing their liturgical and 
sacramental operations like baptisz, 
in which a creaturely spirit is implored 
to effect a change only the Creator 
Spirit could achieve. Sanctification is 
conceived by Athanasius more in 
metaphysical than ethical terms. Ef- 
fectual deification is possible only if 
the Spirit is fully God. Athanasius is 
not particularly concerned with the 
office of the Spirit in the illumination 
of the mind and conscience, while the 
prophetic ministry is exhausted in the 
inspiration of Scripture. To counter 
the claim of the Tropici that only their 
pneumatology avoided the double dan- 
ger, on the one hand of illogically 
postulating two only begotten beings, 
on the other hand of lapsing into a 
“Christian” theogony with a grand- 
father for the Spirit, Athanasius comes 
close to making “procession” a techni- 
cal term for relating the Holy Spirit 
to the Father within the essence of the 
Godhead, while ascribing his external 
mission to the Son. “Procession” 
(based on John 15:26) does not ap- 
pear as a noun in these letters, but the 
verbal forms have evidently acquired 
for Athanasius a specialized sense ap- 
plicable to the essential life of the 
Spirit. 

GrorcE H. WILLIAMS 
Harvard University 

The Study of the Bible in the 

Middle Ages. By BEryt SMALLEY. 

Second edition revised and en- 

larged. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1952. Pp. xxii+406. 

$7.50. 

The history of exegesis has been 
the object of considerable study in re- 
cent years, especially during the last 
decade. This study has been related 
to the revival of theological interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and as Miss Smalley 
observes, the history of exegesis is 
prolonging itself in that of its his- 
torians. Theologians have been reex- 
amining Origen in order to gain sup- 
port for their own mystical exegesis, 
or rather eisegesis. “We have a spate 
of studies on medieval ‘spirituality.’ 
The scholars who tried to counteract 
its effect on exegesis are still too little 
appreciated” (p. 360). Professor Cad- 
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bury has written both of “the peril of 
modernizing Jesus” and of “the peril 
of archaizing ourselves.” His remarks 
are addressed primarily to writers on 
the New Testament, but they may be 
applied with equal relevance to writers 
on the history of biblical interpreta- 
tion. 

Miss Smalley’s first edition could 
not be criticized on this ground. Her 
rigorous devotion to documents and 
penetrating clarity of analysis made 
her book indispensable for anyone who 
wanted to understand the new cur- 
rents of thought in medieval Bible 
study, especially in the twelfth century. 
Her description of the methods em- 
ployed and the actual work of 
scholars, especially the twelfth-century 
Victorines and, above all, Adam of 
St. Victor, were fresh and vivid. The 
only significant criticism which could 
have been made was that as a pioneer 
she somewhat exaggerated the im- 
portance of her discoveries. Such a 
criticism, of course, had to be bal- 
anced by admitting that she had in 
fact discovered new and important 
materials. 


In the present edition she takes ac- 
count of work done by herself and 
by others in the last decade and devotes 
more space to the thirteenth century. 
In this way she amply proves that she 
did not exaggerate ; the influence of the 
Victorines was widespread and lasting 
and when it was combined with the re- 
discovery of Aristotle and the libri 
naturales the decline of the allegorical 
interpretation was hastened. The new 
exegete “is treading on earth, with 
occasional upward glances, instead of 
floating above it, descending only now 
and then” (p. 372). Miss Smalley 
shows us how this extremely important 
change came about. 

The first edition of this book was 
greeted with almost universal acclaim. 
The second edition merits even great- 
er enthusiasm. 

Rosert M. Grant 
The University of the South. 


Mediaeval Orvieto: the political 
history of an Italian city-state 
1157-1334. By Daniet WaALEeY. 





Cambridge University Press, 
1952. xxv and 170 pages. 


The picturesque silhouette of the 
city of Orvieto, situated as it is on a 
precipitous rock high above the Tiber 
valley, is familiar to every traveler 
from Florence to Rome, and whoever 
has walked through the old streets 
and visited the splendid cathedral 
might read with great interest the live- 
ly and well-written account of Mediae- 
val Orvieto by Dr. Waley. From a 
strictly scholarly point of view, too, 
Dr. Waley’s book is highly welcome. 
For although we possess some excel- 
lent histories of the great cities of the 
Italian Middle Ages, we have not 
many really satisfactory monographs 
dealing with any one of the hundreds 
of smaller communes which were 
perhaps even more characteristic of 
the Italy of the Middle Ages than 
Florence, Genoa or Venice were. Dr. 
Waley says rightly that “the real 
fascination of communal history lies 
in the distinctive character of eac 
city, the subtle product of the inte: 
play of historical and topographica 
factors” (p. xix) and he succeeds 
well in communicating to his reader 
the flavor peculiar to Orvieto. But he 
also claims justly that Orvieto, whose 
population was always less than a 
fourth of that of Florence and con- 
sisted mostly of landowning shopkeep- 
ers and artisans and not of great 
merchants, manufacturers and banx 
ers, represents a very definite and com- 
mon type of the Italian commune. 
Thus he is able through his study of 
the medieval history of Orvieto to give 
a good insight into the basic nature 
of the political, economic and social 
problems of the urban history of Italy 
and to illuminate the general develop- 
ments by inferring from the concrete 
test case. The main value of this kind 
of monographic approach is, of course, 
to be found in the fact that it can be 
based, 2s Dr. Waley says, ‘‘almost en- 
tirely upon primary authorities, print- 
ed and in manuscript” (p. xv), and 
the author has certainly made ample 
use of the rich documentary material 
in the episcopal and municipal archives 
of Orvieto; here, as is the case in other 
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Italian cities, the most valuable source 
proved to be the minutes of the 
Council meetings, which in Orvieto 
go back to the year 1295. 

Dr. Waley starts his account with 
1157 in which Pope Adrian IV recog- 
nized the self-governing status of the 
commune and signed an agreement 
with it, which “regulated its relations 
with the Papacy and marks the be- 
ginning of its history” (p. 2). In the 
following period Orvieto, like prac- 
tically all the other communes of north- 
ern and central Italy, set out on a 
policy of territorial expansion and 
succeeded in bringing the feudal no- 
bility of its region, especially the 
powerful counts Aldobrandeschi, into 
voluntary or enforced submission until 
the city finally ruled over an area 
“approximately the size of the modern 
duchy of Luxemburg, i.e. about 1000 
sq. miles” (p. xviii n. 1). It was in- 
evitable that Orvieto, so strategically 
located in the Papal States, became in- 
volved in the struggle between the 
popes and the Hohenstaufen emperors, 
and that its citizens became divided 
into Guelfs and Ghibellines. The church 
historian will be interested in Dr. 
Waley’s observation that “Orvieto was 

. exceptional in the strength of its 
heretical faction” (p. 11) and that 
Catharism which was _ wide-spread 
there in the late twelfth century “drew 
much of [its] strength from Ghibelline 
feeling” (p. 13). In this connection it 
may also be noted that Dr. Waley 
quotes a passage from The Legend of 
S. Pietro Parenzo, according to which 
the Catharists believed that all the 
popes since Saint Sylvester were 
damned because of their acceptance of 
the Donation of Constantine; G. Laehr, 
Die Konstantinische Schenkung in der 
abendlindischen Literatur des Mit- 
telalters, Berlin 1925, p. 175, indicates 
only one German source of the mid- 
twelfth century, which draws the same 
conclusion in regard to the Donation. 
The scholar interested in the history 
of the Italian communes will learn a 
good deal from Dr. Waley’s detailed 
description of the constitutional de- 





velopments in Orvieto during the thir- 
teenth century and the ascendancy of 
its Popolo, and from his social and 
economic analysis of the various class- 
es of the nobles and the Popolani. 
When he points out that “the pre- 
dominance within the Popolo of mem- 
bers of the more prosperous trades is 
very marked” (p. 113), this remark 
certainly holds true in general of the 
character of communal democracy then 
prevalent in Italy. The longest chap- 
ter of the book, entitled “Internal unity 
and a strong foreign policy (1292- 
1303)” (pp. 59-83), deals with the 
high point of the history of Orvieto, 
which was characterized by “a truce 
between Guelfs and Ghibellines ... 
(and by) the joint participation of 
nobles and Popolo in the commune’s 
policy” (p. 79). It was during that 
period that the people of Orvieto 
achieved their greatest claim to ar- 
tistic fame by erecting the cathedral 
in which Pope Boniface VIII cele- 
brated the first Pontifical Mass on 
August 10, 1297; here, as elsewhere, 
one might wish to find a more detailed 
discussion of the architectural monu- 
ments as expressions of communal and 
private enterprise than has been given 
by Dr. Waley. The first decades of 
the fourteenth century saw the final 
defeat of the Ghibellines and the grad- 
ual growth of the political power of 
the Guelf nobles led by the Monal- 
deschi family. Again the story is typical 
of a general trend and its details il- 
lustrate very well the means by which 
a powerful noble family succeeded in 
obtaining a political monoply. In 
Orvieto the end came in 1334 when 
Ermanno Monaldeschi made himself 
the tyrant of the city. Since this event 
“marks the close of the history of 
the free commune” (p. 138), Dr. 
Waley stops his account proper at that 
point and sketches merely in a few 
pages “the process of its absorption 
into the Patrimony [which] was a 
gradual and painful one” (p. 140). 
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